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For the Companion. 
BEN LARRABEE. 

Only six o’clock, but the darkness of a long 
winter evening had gathered heavily round the 
“Mustard” farm, as a stranger drove up to the 
door and asked if he could have a lodging. 

“J am a little belated,” he said, “and as there 
js no moon to-night, and I am not acquainted 
with the road to Berresford, I should take ita 
favor. Berresford is the nearest town, I be- 
lieve?” 

Ben Larrabee, the seventeen-year-old “winter 
help,” and man of- all work of the place, ran a 
sharp, quick glance over the stranger and his ac- 
coutrements. Quick as it was, it took a pretty 
good inventory of the whole. Fur cap and 
gloves, handsome black eyes and highly cultivat- 
ed mustache; a light, stylish sleigh, that seemed 
atoy on exhibition to Ben, compared with the 
heavy yellow Noah’s ark of a concern the farm- 
er drove in; elegant robes with scarlet linings; 
aud last, not least, a jet black horse, his slender 
neck and graceful limbs smoking into the frosty 


ar. 

The Mustards had always been recognized 
as “first cut,’’? for miles around the old farm. 
Ben went comfortably about with his share of 
reflected pride in the fact, but the glory of the 
farm paled before this undreamed of magnifi- 
ence. But the boy had a universal principle that 
he summoned whenever difficulty presented it- 
self, and it did not fail him now. 

“Wal,” he began—for everybody began with 
wal in that region, and Ben supposed that was 
the way—“T’m afraid you may not find things all 
you might look for, but if you like to try, we’ll 
do what we can.”’ 

“Thank you,” said the stranger, as he threw 
thereins over his horse’s back and sprang lightly 
from the sleigh. ‘There, if you please, I’ll trou- 
ble you first to lead my horse to the stable, and 
allow me to go with you to see that his blank- 
eting and feed are what he likes best.” 

‘Til do what I can,” said Ben, and taking the 
horse by the head, he led him over the crispy 
cart-path to the great red barn. 

The stranger followed, and Ben found his won- 
der and admiration growing with every moment. 
He got an entirely new idea of what rubbing 





down a horse meant; and though it is true the 
stranger stood by with rather a princely air while 
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BEN LARRABEE, 


just then. So the next time he stopped near the 
settin’-room door, he heard what made him prick 
up his ears with a very different feeling. The 
Squire was growing confidential and the stran- 
ger inquisitive; only a little, to be sure, and care- 
lessly enough, as if just to keep the convérsation 
going, but they were getting round to a subject 
Ben did not like to have touched. 

“O, yes!” said the stranger; “‘the Mustards are 
a family well-known through the county, I 
should judge. I heard them spoken of the other 
evening at a public house where I was putting 
up. One of them was particularly mentioned 
who had served very honorably as postmaster, I 
believe.” 

“That’s me!’ said the Squire, rubbing his 
hands with pleasure at the compliment. 

“Ah, indeed! Then it’s your family, I sup- 
pose, that was mentioned as having met a heavy 
loss, not long since ?’’ 

“Yes,” said the Squire, the rubbing of his 
hands having changed to a wringing, as he 
leaned back in his chair; “yes, that air boy of 
mine; he was all I had, and I suppose any one 


the work was going on, still his friendly manner | might have been proud of him; but he’s gone.” 


took Ben more and more by storm. The man 
chatted, meanwhile, in such a masterly way 
about different kinds of feed, and grains, and | 
Cops, that when the horse was at last disposed 
of, and Ben conducted the new comer to the 
house, it was with very much the feeling a fire- 
fly might have in trailing a comet behind it. 

And the conquest seemed as speedy and com- 
Plete inside the fortress as outside. “Squire” 
Mustard, as the farmer had been called ever since 
he had taken the postmaster’s place for a win- 
ter, was getting too old and rheumatic to see as 
much of his neighbors as he used. His sharp- 
nosed and silver-spectacled Cousin Charity, who 
kept house for him, had talked out entirely, years 
8g0, But the sharpness of Charity’s nose actu- 
ally seemed to soften down at the stranger’s 
compliments to her preserves and pumpkin-pie. 
The Squire, too, forgot all about his rheumatism, 
48 he listened with open mouth to the wonderful 
stories told by the “settin’-room” fire, after sup- 
Per was cleared away. 

“Pretty tall kind o’ talking, I call that,” said 
Ben, as his half-grown, bony figure listened for 
the dozenth time, past the door, to stories about 
California and South America wonders, and the 
‘ondition of the New York stock market, that 
fell from the stranger’s lips. 

“Driving a team square through the hollow of 
‘pine log, and shooting a rope round a wild 

rse’s neck, as far from you as clean across the 
Pasture! Wal, praps he’s done it— prehaps 
not!” said Ben. 

The wood-box just outside the door should be 
filled, and Ben thought he would prefer to do it 


“Young?” asked the stranger. 

“Wal, he always seemed like a boy to me, but 
| he’d been settled in Chicago nigh on to ten year, 
and they say they thought a sight of him there, 
in the law trade.” 

“A very sad Ioss,’’ said the stranger. 
a family, I suppose ?”’ 

“Just Nell! He got his wife in Chicago, and 
they say she was a sight ahead of folks this way, 
though she couldn’t ha’ been more’n that boy o’ 
mine ought to a’ had. But Nell’s all that’s left. 
Why, didn’t you hear tell o’ my grandarter 
Nell?” 

“O, certainly, I heard her mentioned; a pretty 
girl, I believe?” 

This was where Ben felt his blood tingle to his 
fingers’ ends. 

“T don’t want any strangers talked to about 
Nell,” he muttered, “nor I aint goin’ to hev it, 
neither. I mayn’t be more’n good enough to 
black his boots, but he aint good enough to haye 
much talk about her, so long as he don’t know 
her nor can’t understand any way what she’s 
like;”’ and Ben hugged his armful of wood with 
a grip that almost made the splinters fly. 

“Pretty gal?” said the Squire. ‘“She’s the 
prettiest butterfly that ever fluttered over these 
pastures, and she’s going to know all they can 
put into her head at boarding-school, too. An 
awful costly thing, but she’s going to have it.” 

“Very right,” said the stranger; “very proper. 
She is well provided for, of course, and the old 
farm will be coming to her some day.” ] 


“He left 





“T guess ’twill,” said the Squire, “and every 


be all, by a long sight, and now”’—— Here he 
drew his chair closer to the stranger, and leaned 
confidentially towards him, with the tips of his 
stiff forefingers laid together. ‘Now that is just 
what I should like to consult you about. I’ve got 
a little investment to make for Nell, what's come 
to her from her father, you know, and I’m a lit- 
tle onsartin where I’d better drop it, to look for 
the best crop. There’s some bonds, to be sure, 
but I like to see money put right into hard 
earth, or standin’ timber, at the worst, and then 
you’re sure it’s there. And I’d thought o’ the 
Mixter farm; but it’s stony, and they hold it 
high. Now I see by your talk you’re just the 
man to clear me up a little, and I'd like your ad- 
vice whether to keep it here or go nigher to city 
doin’s with it.” 

“Certainly,” said the stranger; “it’s always a 
pleasure to do any thing for a pretty girl, to say 
nothing of serving a friend like yourself.” 

Ben couldn’t hear another word, and besides, 
the last stick of wood had been laid and relaid 
in its place; he stalked away with his teeth set. 

“Wal,” pursued the Squire, “you see I don’t 
preference seeing what Nell’s got, lie in the shape 
o’ paper, but I suppose you city folks might like 
enough say different. It’s in good United 
Stateses, part on’t, now, but there’s a good deal 
of clear cash just paid in; bank bills, you know, 
and of course they aint growing much.” 

“Sure they’re good?’ said the stranger; “no 
counterfeits among them? There are a great 
many counterfeit bills in circulation now.” 

The Squire’s face fell. 

“T never thought o’ that! Suppose you look 
at ’em and see ?”’ 

“Certainly; only let me light my cigar first,” 
said the stranger, carelessly. 

The Squire got up and looked nervously out 
at the door, came half way back, then went to 
it again and closed it noiselessly. 

“T’ve got a kind of hiding-place that I aint never 
allowed any one round here to suspicion, but we’ll 
see what’ll be forthcoming from it,’ he said, and 
going to the wide chimney-piece he slipped a 
panel and disclosed an opening, from which he 
drew forth a small tin trunk. 

“There! There they all be, and there’r some 
trinkets along with ’em, I’m kind o’ savin’ as 
keepsakes for Nell. A breastpin and earrings; 
diamonds, too, they say they are. They’re 
worth a little somethin’; but I suppose the most 
on’t is that her mother wore ’em.” 

Ben tramped back and forth through the hall 
on some errand, once or twice, but only the mur- 
mur of low voices greeted him through the 
closed door, till as he passed for the last time, 
tallow candle in hand on his way to bed. Just 


| pose, bein’ city bred,” said the Squire; 


morning. By the way, that is a curious ar- 
rangement you have there in your chimney; 
very ingenious. Allow me to examine it a mo- 
ment?” 

How the Squire did sleep after that talk! 
There seemed to be satisfaction in every snore, 
and Ben laid awake so long thinking about Nell 


| that he also slept pretty sound the latter part of 
| the night. 


But morning hours were early on the 


| Mustard farm, and it was hardly six before Ben 
' was in the barn, and the old Squire walking 


back and forth in the sitting-room, in a fidget, to 


! . . . . 
' begin again the conversation of the evening be- 


fore. 

“Can’t expect him down yet, for a spell, I sup- 
“but I 
wish he’d come along. I may as well get that 
| trunk out again and be ready for him.’ 

Tramp, tramp, came Ben’s feet into the kitch- 
| en with the milk-pail, and out came a great cry 
from the sitting-room. Ben rushed in, and there 
stood the Squire with a livid face; the panel 
open, the recess in full view, but no tin trunk, 
no treasures of any kind. 

“They’re gone! They’re gone! All Nell’s 
things, and I can’t buy the Mixter Farm, nor the 
Perkins timber land for her, nuther!”’ 

Ben saw the whole situation with another of 
his keen glances, and his teeth were set this time 
as if they would never open again; but he found 
away to speak through them. 

“Yes, and there’s something else gone, too! 
That there wonderful fine horse and sleigh that I 
put up last night, and that wonderful fine stran- 
ger that fooled me into doin’ of it! I guess you 
don’t want to take but one track to find the 
whole lot!” 

“No!” almost screamed the old Squire, “he aint 
up yet.” 

Ben sprang up stairs to the “spare chamber” 
like a cat, and reappeared like a tiger. 

“He hasn’t troubled himself to go to bed,” he 
said; “leastways, not up there.” 

“O, what shall we do? what shall we do? 
groaned the Squire, as he sank helplessly into 
his chair. 

“Do!” said Ben, “I guess we’ll do what we can. 
The fellow came from the city and he’s gone 
back to the city, like a carrier pigeon, and I’m 
goin’ after him.” 

“You never can find him, you never can find 
him!” groaned the Squire again. 

“Wal, Pll do what I can!’ said Ben, and he 
stalked to the barn, his teeth never once unclos- 
ing, as he stepped into old Treadwell’s stall. 

What old Treadwell might have been once, Ben 
could hardly remember, but now, in his twenty- 
first year, he compared tolerably well with the 
average of “animels’’ driven by the farmers 
round about. Sharp in the hips, and hollow in 
the ribs, and stiff in his knees, his gray hair, was 
the Squire’s especial pride, “two inches and a 
half long all over him” in cold weather, and his 
gait a stiff rising and dropping that would rath- 
er remind you of a bear learning to dance on a 
hot plate. 

“Come out, Tread,” said Ben; “you aint as 
young as you was, but you hold out well on a 
steady pull; we’ll make the twenty-one miles be- 
fore night,” and he buckled the “gingles” round 
the horse’s throat, a thick, leather strap some 
three inches wide, on which rattled and clanged 
thirteen bells half as large as his fist, and green 
with rust and age. 

The strap was a little short, but by crowding 
it well up towards the ears, it went round, and 
the long, gray hair ruffled grandly on each side 
of it, as Treadwell stepped into the shafts of the 
old yellow sleigh. 

“Ar-chong-ar-chong, ar-chong-ar-chong,”’ went 
the bells, as the whole party moved down the 
yard, Ben seated rigidly on the one old buffalo- 
skin, now worn to the hide, and in several places 
quite through to the outside world. 

“You can’t never get there,’’ called the Squire, 





then the stranger’s voice rose to a higher pitch. 





stick and stone there is on it, too; but that wont 


“Well, well, we'll talk it over again in the 


standing, half beside himself with grief, in the 
door. 
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“Wal, PU do what I can,” said Ben. “Get 
up, Tread!” and they were off. 

“Ar-chong - ar-chong, ar-chong-ar-chong, ar- 
chong-ar-chong,” went the bells, slowly and sol- 
emnly, but never missing a single shake to the 
minute, all that long morning, and Ben’s 
thoughts kept time as they went. 

“What a prowling, designing thief that rascal 
was! What a fool he had been! What an angel 
Nell would always be! Get back her money for 
her? If there was any such thing on the face of 
the earth! He’d do what he could, sure! He 
never’d seen the city, nor didn’t know its ways, 
but he’d heard of the detectives there, and he’d 
find a way to set ’em on the track! Get up, 
Tread! We'll do what we can!” 

Half-past four, and the first shadow of last 
night’s darkness began to fall over the city, 
The day had been like spring, the streets run- 
ning with water, and the narrow strips and dis- 
colored patches of snow lying here and there 
along the gutters promised that before many 
days the daintiest lady might step dry-shod over 
the crossings. 

Thoughts of this kind had almost brought the 
delusion that it was time for blue birds to be 
heard in the park, when the busy throng, hur- 
rying homeward, found their ears greeted with 
an unusual sound. 

“Ar-chong-ar-chong, ar-chong-ar-chong, 
chong ar-chong, ar-chong-ar-chong!”’ 

Many a passer-by stopped and listened; along 
came Ben, Treadwell, yellow sleigh and all, the 
mystic sound of the bells proceeding at the same 
measured rate from the ruffle of gray hair, and the 
scraping of the runners over the bare pavement 
accompanying the song. The runners scraped 
more and more as the patches of snow at the 
gutters got further and further apart, and the 
smiles on the faces looking on were very appar- 
ent. 

At last something happened. 

“Ar-chong-ar-chong, ar-chong-ar’’—— a stop, a 
break in the movement, a dead halt! Even Ben 
and Treadwell could get no farther! 

At this moment a policeman thought it best to 
take pity on the new-comer, and stepped through 
the langhing crowd to the sleigh. 

“Well, young man, I don’t think you can get 
much farther with this turnout of yours. You'd 
better get out and let me show you the way toa 
stable.” 

“Wal,” said Ben, “I meant to go ‘as far as I 
could, and I'd like to see a stable well enough, 
too; but I'd considerable rather see something 
else. Iwas looking for what you call a detect- 
ive, and I'd be obliged if you could tell me where 
they put up.” 

“A detective? What's the matter?” 

Ben told his story briefly. 

The officer beckoned to another, whispered in 
his ear and he was off—round the corner, down 
abyway. At last, hidden in the jut of a build- 
ing, the last policeman stood watching until a 
figure passed down the alley, ascended the steps 
and opened the front door. Before he could close 
it, the officer was behind him. 

“Ah! Mustached Jim! Glad to see you in the 
city again, and if you brought any thing in the 
way of a small trunk with you, I'll trouble you 
to see that, too! If that trunk’s handy, I'll take 
it now.” 

A few years passed by and “Little Nell,’’ 
grown so much older only to grow lovelier every 
day, was receiving a suitor for the twentieth 
time or less. It was a tall, handsome and self- 
possessed young man, with a clear, penetrating 
gaze that made even Nellie’s eyes droop a little. 

“Nellie,” he said, “I have loved you from the 
first day of that summer when you followed me 
over the old farm, and even when the thought of 
winning you seemed hopeless, I determined to do 
what I could! When old Treadwell and I came 
back from the city with your trunk al) right, I 
had learned that there was a world outside of 
the Mustard farm, and I concluded to make a 
place in it if IT could. 

“T had not a dollar in my pocket, or a friend I 
could look to, but I did what I could, and now I 
have your father’s profession, and old friends of 
‘his tell me I shall equal him init. All this was 
for your sake at first, and though I have since 
loved it for its own, it is valueless without you.” 

And the gossip of the town for weeks after- 
wards was that Nellie had given her hand at last 
to Ben Larrabee, her grandfather’s hired man! 

Z. A. RB. 
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Gor BY THE Star.—A certain Boston skipper 
sailing northward from Cape Cod set a young 
sailor at the helm in a pleasant night, saying, 
“My lad, as you do not understand the compass, 
all you have to do is to fix your eye on yonder 
north star anc head the vessel right towards it. 

So the youth stood to his post and the weary 
captain retired to his cabin. But, presently, the 
raw helmsman grew drowsy. His head sank on 
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der; and the unguided bark drifted about in the 
wind, and he headed again towards Cape Cod. 
The strange tossing of the craft at length broke | 
the boy’s slumber. He sprang to his feet and | 
rubbed his eyes, and looked ahead for his star; 
but he could not find it, and down he rushed to 
the captain. “Wake up!” he cried, “wake up! 
we have got by that star! Come up and show 
me another one!” 


+> 
For the Companion. 
MISS PAROT’S NEIGHBOR. 


“JT say, Miss ‘Polly Parrot,’ will you lend mea 
dozen potatoes or so, if I be a stranger?” 

There was a dead silence within the pretty cot- | 
tage, through whose open windows Nancy Rob-| 
bins had thrust her grizzly, frowzy head and her 
homely face to ask the favor of a new and gen- | 
teel little neighbor. 

Nancy waited a moment. Hearing no sound | 
but the echo of her own harsh tone, she lost her 
temper and cried out,— | 

“Come, now, you needn’t put on airs, if you | 
have got a pianer, and a mirror, and a centre-ta- 
ble! You can’t make me b’lieve you’re either 
asleep or dead, for I see you a-loopin’ up of your 
curtains not two minutes ago. 

“Bill Hersey has come along on a peddlin’ 
tower, and I’m goin’ to swap off a dinnér with 
him for a tin steamer. I’ve always been be- 
witched to have a steamer, and was just abeout 
gettin’ one when father died; and his funeral cost 
all I could raise without buyin’ such luxuries! 

“I meant to have bid on Miss Capt. Simmons’ 
to her auction, but Joe Carter’s wife—selfish 
thing—got ahead o’ me; and I felt so worked up 
abeBut it! ’cause she did just so abeout a wash- 
tub and board to Widow Ellis’ auction! 

“But the minister’s wife tried to console me, 
and promised me hern that she never used; but, 
lo and behold, it was all rusted! and J don’t call 
that are much Christian cherity; and I don’t be- 
lieve in Christians, no way, and think they’re all 
pretty much of a humbug! 

‘Dea. ’Lijah Hilton, he asked me to jine the 
new Bible class; but I told him I had turned 
either a Spiritualist or a Mormon, I couldn’t tell 
which; and Pll” 

If Nancy’s tongue had stopped a moment, she 
might have heard a soft step on the stairway; 
but it didn’t, and she was startled by a sudden 
tap on her head. 

Looking up, she saw a small bag of potatoes 
swinging like a huge powderhorn on a twine 
string from an upper window! Grabbing it with 
both hands, she exclaimed,— 

“Potatoes, if I live! You’re more stingy o’ 
your face and your words than you be of your 
worldly goods, ha? Well, thank you; but if I 
wasn’t so bewitched to get that are steamer, I 
would spunk up and wouldn’t touch your pota- 
toes, for offerin’ ’em to me as if I was a beggar 
in place of a neighbor, whose father went to sea, 
and owned a seventh part in the Emily Jane, 
that was lost in the halibut fishery off the Banks 
o’ Newf’n’lan’. Goodness sake, if I stand here 
conversin’ with you any longer, I doubt if Bill 
Hersey gits his dinner or I my steamer—and that 
steamer I’m bound to have, anyhow!” 

Here the paper bag burst, and began dropping 
its treasures at Nancy’s feet. She picked them 
up, exclaiming,— 

“Why didn’t she come to the door and hand 
‘em to me, and not act in this barbarious way! 
Maybe it’s the fashion to drop favors down from 
the chamber windows where she come from, and 
she don’t know no better! I'll bet’”—— 

It was too late to hear what this strange woman 
was going to “bet;’’ and Miss Parot sunk into a 
chair and exclaimed to herself,—poor little soul, 
she had no one else to exclaim to—“‘Who can this 
wild creature be? I’m afraid of my life here!” 

Miss Parot (the ¢ was silent in her name) was a 
delicate, refined woman of fifty years. Her 
nerves could no longer endure the noise of her 
school in the city, and she had sought a quiet 
nook where she could live on three hundred dol- 
lars a year, and enjoy the company of a young 
nephew she was looking for from England, and 
that rest and quiet which were to her a heaven 
below. 

Miss Parot’s only fear in taking this cottage, 
embowered in woodbine and running roses, was 
that it would be lonely. But the agent whose 
business it was to let it, told her the parsonage 
was only “across lots,’’ and the doctor’s house 
round the corner; and also that in the old red 
house opposite lived a maiden lady of some 
means (he didn’t say how much), who would be 
very neighborly. 

Alas for human nature! How often it has an 
axe to grind, and grinds it too very sharp! 

Searcely had Miss Parot—it was her horror to 














; be called “Parrot”’—entered her silent little home, 
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gaunt hands, staring in at her window. 

She never doubted that it was some homeless 
tramp, who, seeing the long-vacant house open, 
was in this manner gratifying her low curiosity. 

Her heart beat in her Joneliness, and she was 
half tempted to run across to her neighbor’s for 
protection; but that would be so unceremonious! 
Miss Parot was a lady of good sense, and she now 
resolved to be a woman—it was high time— and 
a heroine also! 

She lighted a lamp before the sun was fairly 
down, and hummed “Away with Melancholy,” 
and resolved to sing that old-fashioned air to 
young Jack Parot, accompanying her voice with 
her three-legged old piano. And, straining her 
nerves to the highest pitch of bravery, the poor, 
lonely little lady went to bed and actually slept! 

She passed the next day with a heart full of 
love and longing for dear Jack. In the evening 
she stepped into his room to make sure once more 
that his curtain was straight, and that the scarlet 
watch-case was really as pretty as she had 
thought it while sacrificing her weak little eyes 
in making it. 

She looked up tenderly at the white dove, when, 
to her horror, it was moving as if there were life 
in it! And she had just bought it, already 
stuffed, for a dollar and a half, in Sudbury Street, 
Boston! That she knew. 

Her heart flew like a living bird; but, looking 
up again, she saw the window, which she 
thought she had shut and clasped, open. The 
wind was swinging the bird, that was all. 

She turned to leave the room, when a harsh 
voice cried out, “Hollo, you aint skeart, be you?” 
and there again was the face of the horrid tramp! 

Miss Parot screamed as loud as she could with 
her weak voice; and her unwelcome guest contin- 
ued,— 

“La, you can’t lock this house up so tight that 
I can’t get into it if I set out! I slipped this snap 
back with a case-knife; and last night I opened 
your bedroom window and looked in to see how 
you sleep. You lie with your head high, don’t 
you? 

“T used to come here often when the last tenant 
lived here. He died with the tremens right there 
in that bed. You aint no ways skeary, I hope, 
*cause there was a murder committed here, and 
the man was buried in this cellar! He was a 
peddler, and the folks robbed him and run off, 
and the murder wasn’t found out for seven years; 
and then they wasn’t nowhere to be found. The 
s’lectmen advertised for ’em, but folks don’t come 
back for the sake o’ bein’ hung—not ginerally. 

“T hope you’ll be contented and injoy yourself; 
but that’s why you got the place socheap, They 
couldn’t hire anybody round here to live in it for 
love nor money! Heigh-ho! I only run round 
here to stretch my legs. Now I must get back 
into my den and curl up for the night.” 

And she went off singing,— 


I wish 7 was a lady 
With three hundred, gold, a year, 


and left the shy little woman in a state bor- 
dering on insanity. Who could this vagrant be, 
who tramped about at night peeping into people’s 
windows? Sometime she might kill her for her 
“Three hundred, gold, a year!” 

She resolved not to sleep that night, so that 
the enemy could steal a march on her! And 
there the little woman sat in a rocking-chair all 
night, starting at every sound, and wishing she 
only knew Miss Robbins, and settling it that, 
whether according to etiquette or not, she would 
call on her the next day, and have one friend. 

The rising sun somewhat dispelled her fears of 
people who had been murdered, or died in other 
awful ways; and she had eaten her tiny break- 
fast, and put her house in order, and was prepar- 
ing to go across the road to make the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Robbins, when she was amazed by 
the call for potatoes which I have already de- 
scribed. She thought it was a tramp till that 
lady gave this incoherent account of herself, and 
stated her opinions on religion and her neigh- 
bors, and then the poor little woman was more 
afraid than ever. 

Miss Parot gathered up her little strength and 
called on the minister’s wife, and told her per- 
plexities. She was assured that, although Nancy 
was a hair-brained creature, and had been twice 
to the insane asylum, that she was perfectly 
harmless, and would do a good turn for any one 
who would bear with her; that the old skipper, 
her father, had lost all he had earned except the 
little red cottage; and that the town now gave 
the poor woman a dollar a week; and on this 
she lived, rather than go to the almshouse. 

No wonder she couldn’t buy “steamers and 
other luxuries.” 

The next day the blinds of the cottage were 


closed, and the old placard, “To Let,” put up | 


on the door, and the timid little woman was off 


his bosom, and his hand dropped from the rud- before she saw a horrid face, shaded by two | 


ceived her, and to get rid of the cottage at any 
cost. ; 

She found the wily fellow, who, while lang). 
ing at her fears, said, “I’m always willing j 
yield to the whims of weak women, even if it’s 
loss to me, for I’ve got one of them at home 
myself.”” So he agreed to let her off if she woulq 
pay him thirty-five dollars—a quarter’s rent. 

Miss Parot then went back with a light heart 
to pack up her little furniture that she might at 
once make another move, and be ready for young 
Jack, whose steamer was then almost duc. 

As she turned the key in the front door, she 
heard her own old rocking-chair creaking as wag 
its wont when put in motion, and a cracked voice 
singing,— 

“They called me blue-eyed Mary 
When friends and fortune smiled, 


But, ah, how fortunes vary, 
And now I’m sorrow’s child.” 


It was her neighbor, who, hearing the key in 


the door, now rushed out to meet her, crying,— 


“Come, now, Miss Parrot, it’s a waste o’ kin. 
dlin’ wood for two single women to bile separate 
tea-kittles this weather; so I come over here to go 
halves with you. I'll make the tea to-night, and 
you can make it to-morrow night, ha?” 

Miss Parot’s prospect of a speedy release made 
her very brave; and she said, calmly, with a 
smile,— 

“That will do, if you will keep house for me 
while I go over to the parsonage on an errand.” 

She soon returned with a half-grown son of the 
minister as a protector; and éhen she bade adieu 
to the vine-covered cottage and her strange 
neighbor. J. D.C 
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For the Companion. 
NOT A HEROINE. 
By Alice Robbins. 

Lilly Payson wanted to be a heroine. She had 
felt the longing ever since she had been old enough 
to know what the word meant. Brought up bya 
well-meaning, but very indulgent aunt, who was im- 
moderately fond of novel reading, she had tasted of 
the forbidden fruit—or fruits, that should have been 
forbidden to girls of her age—and the consequence 
was, she grew intensely romantic, and was always 
imagining situations. 

At school and among her young companions Lilly 
was voted uninteresting and proud, all because her 
mind was constantly filled with the products of her 
unhealthy imagination. 

The silliest ideas took possession of her. She in- 
vested the most commonplace things with romantic 
surroundings, and walked in a very unreal world of 
her own from day to day. If something would only 
happen! If the old farmhouse might only be dis- 
covered some night all in a blaze. It must be thor 
oughly on fire—no chance of leaving by door or 
staircase. Her place must be at the window, and 
somehow she was to be rescued by one of the farm 
hands— Will Pauls, for instance—who by some 
sleight of hand would rescue and bear her, a sense- 
less burden, to the ground. 

Or if she could have the courage to fall into the 
river some time when Will was near—he was a capi- 
tal swimmer—to bear her safely to land. With what 
transports of gratitude would she thank him, even 


savior. ‘ ‘ 

Now Will Pauls was the last boy in the world one 
could fancy fora hero. He was tall, and strong, and 
rough, and boorish, though in his way he had al- 
ways been polite to Miss Lilly. By no means pre- 
possessing, it was hard to imagine what Lilly saw in 
him to admire or even like. 

He had a shock of tawny hair; was freckled, awk- 
ward and very shy towards the other sex. Indeed, 
it was but now and then he spoke to Lilly. Most of 
the girls laughed at him 2nd made sport of him be 
hind his back, but Lilly never did. He was her re 
fuge in all impossible perils; but O, when would the 
real danger come? 

Sometimes she thought of disguising herself anil 
running away. It was never quite clearly defined in 
her mind, just where she should go or what she 
should do when she got there. 

She thought if ever she were old enough to marty, 
she should prefer some count or great personage 
disguise. As to any commonplace farmer or me 
chanic, that was not to be considered for a moment. 

Iam not sure but she liked poor Will because he 
was a German, and had not been in this country long 
enough to speak the language like a native. ; 

One day Lilly sauntered out for a walk. She did 
intend going to Nelly Foster’s, who lived over the 
hill, about half a mile from her own home; but i 
stead of this she happened to take the road in the 
direction of the Catholic church, and walked quietly 
along till she reached the low-roofed building black 
with age. It had been built many years, and 0 
every side the ivy crept over it to the roof, making 
a very picturesque object, surrounded, as it was, 'Y 
an ancient graveyard. 

As Lilly neared this edifice, a priest in his black 
gown came out, followed by a procession of men 
women. They were bearing a corpse from the 
church, and taking their way to a distant part of the 
graveyard were soon lost to her view. Lik 





_The doors of the church remained still open. 
ly had never seen the interior, and now was her 0 
portunity. She entered the vestibule, and saw be 


.yond the dim, religious light, with the pillars, th 
for Boston to hunt up the agent who had de-' 


tall spectral candles, the pictures, the finely 


on her bended knees, and call him her preserver, her. 
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altar. Every thing was new, mysterious and sol- 

n. 
ae were tablets let into the wall—she knew 
that underneath the church the dead were formerly 
puried. She crept down the aisle in a state of awe 
that was quite foreign to her usual experience. 

The moments flew while she looked at the hand- 
some paintings, the stained windows, the gilt and 
glitter that gleamed so strangely in the sombre at- 
mosphere of the church. Absorbed as she was, she 
sat down, allowing her fancy full play. 

In this church women took upon themselves vows. 
How delightful it seemed, to be a nun and wear the 
religious dress. She went through the whole scene, 
from the parting with her aunt, with all the harrow- 
ing details, to the final vows by which she resigned 
the world, and was just being led away by her sister 
nuns from the altar in a fainting condition, when 
it suddenly occurred to her that it was growing dark, 
and that the silence was becoming oppressive. 

Gathering up her sunshade and her gloves, she 
walked slowly along the aisle to the doors, and out 
into the vestibule. There she stopped for a t 
to look at the font filled with holy water, then went 
towards the massive front door, but to her dismay it 
was locked. 

From there she hurried to the side doors. They 
‘also were locked. Again and again she tried them, 
put her efforts to move them were quite unsuccess- 
ful. 
Was it possible that the sexton had come and gone, 
and that she was a prisoner ? 

The thought made her cold for a moment, from 
head to foot, when suddenly another impression 
thrilled her strangely. Here was something out of 
the common way, something romantic. Here was 
her chance for becoming a heroine—but how? 

Suppose they had seen her enter and were desir- 
ous of entrapping her for some terrible purpose. 
Her aunt, whose horror of the Catholics was some- 
thing exceptional, had filled her mind with the most 
absurd stories concerning them. 

She went up the broad stone staircase. The baize- 
covered door at the top led into the choir gallery, 





and as she stood in front of the great organ looking | 
down into the body of the church, the sight below | 


under any other circumstances would have delighted 
her. 

The wonderful colors of the west windows streamed 
ever chancel, altar and shrine, brought into beautiful 
clearness the rich old paintings, illumined missal 
and Bible, and gave to the face of the Virgin Mary a 
saintly beauty that almost transfigured it. 

Lilly could not belicve that there were no means 
of egress. There were doors below stairs, there were 
plenty of windows, and, besides, the priest, or the 
sexton, or somebody, would surely come before long. 

She hurried down stairs and tried every door. 
They were all locked. No amount of shaking would 
move them. Presently the sweet, soft colors began 
tofade. The tablets sct in the wall grew ghastly. 
The silence was unbearable. 

Still hoping that somebedy would come, Lilly 
bravely walked back and forth before the chancel, 
and began to sing. Her voice trembled a little, but 
she determined not to give way to fear. The round 
clock under the choir said six, so it was not yet very 
late. 

She looked at the windows which had seemed so 
easy of access when she stood in the choir. They 
were so high that it would require considerable effort 
toclimb up to them, and then it was impossible to 
tell how they were opened. 

Her heart began to fail her‘a little as the moments 
sped on, and still no help came. The church stood 
quite by itself, and some way from the road, which 
at this hour was not much travelled. 

Lilly wanted to be a heroine ; but when she thought 
of home, her aunt and uncle anxiously waiting in 
the pleasant sitting-room; the music and the books, 
and, above all, just now, the savory viands of the 
supper-table, she felt that she had never appreciated 
all these commonplace things as she should, and 
heart and courage failed her. 

It grew darker. Could it be possible that no one 
was coming? That she must spend the night in a 
Place fast growing horrible to her? They would 
think at home she had run away, or that some dread- 
ful thing had happened. 

As the last flake of crimson light left the chancel, 
she began to tremble from head to foot. How should 
she feel when all the day had faded? Some effort 
must be made. If she could only find her way to the 
belfry! but every entrance, above and below, save 
those that led into the body of the church, was fast 
locked. 

Exerting all her strength, she beat against the 
great front doors; but who was there without to lis- 
ten? She tried again and again to open the win- 
dows, but could not compass the secret of their fas- 
tenings. 

Then she ran up stairs into the choir. The organ 
doors were unlocked, and, pulling out some of the 
stops, she plied the bellows till the brass lungs were 
filled, and pressed on the organ keys, usirig all the 
foot pedals within reach. But the instrument only 
made a strange, unearthly bellow, that died away in 
series of wonderful moans and quavers, filling the 
Place with horrible, mocking echoes. 

Poor Lilly! She was in one of the “situations” 
upon which she had so often and fondly meditated. 
But where was the romance? By this time the 
chancel and altar were almost hidden by the gray 
shadows of twilight. The tablets looked from afar 


like so many coffins. The stillness was not so pro- 


found, for now and then some strange noise, like the 
fappings of wings or the whispers of some concealed 
Yoice, seemed to sound quite beside her. 

“O,T cannot stay here all night!” she sobbed, sink- 





| die here in the darkness, I know I shall! Won't 





ing upon her knees and hiding her face. “I shall 


sofebody come and help me? O God, send some- 
body to take me out of this dreadful place!’ 

The poor girl had never known before what prayer 
really meant; but now, in the desperation of her 
| trouble, her soul went up to the Father she had never 
spoken to with all her heart before. 

But when she looked up and saw the increasing 
darkness—the mighty shadows that seemed to swoop 
down from the high ceiling-like great black wings, 
the outlines of the windows, growing more and more 
dim, her blood grew chill again, and her pulses 
throbbed with terror. Tears came at last, and sobs of 
real anguish. 

Suddenly, when it seemed as if ages had passed, 
there was a sound below stairs. She started up with 
renewed agony. Then came a faint light stealing 
into the now black interior. 

“You take the left side lamps, and be in a hurry, 
| now!’ said a gruff voice. “Father Cunningham and 
Mr. Garvey’ll be here in ten minutes, and the wed- 
ding’s to come off at eight.” 

Lilly could have screamed for joy. It seemed as 
if God had heard her prayer and answered it. There 
was to be a wedding, then. The doors were open, 
and she was set at liberty. 

With swift and noiseless footsteps, leaving the or- 
gan open and all the stops out, the girl sped down 
the stairs, and flitted like a ghost through the vesti- 
bule, to the terror of the ancient sexton, who caught 
a glimpse of her as she fled. 

O, that first breath of the blessed air! O, the free- 
dom of that supreme moment! It was rather hard 
to find at home her aunt quietly knitting, and her 
uncle reading the paper, when she felt that they 
ought to be in agony over her absence. 

“Didn’t you stay rather late to Miss Foster’s?” 
asked her uncle, lifting his shaggy eyebrows. “We 
was goin’ to send Will over, ef you hadn’t come jest 
as you did.” 

Lilly told her story, to the utter astonishment of 
her hearers, and received all the condolence she 
needed. But the fright almost wholly cured her of 
her longings for the sensational or the romantic. 
She heard that the sexton had seen a ghost in the old 
church, and that the organist had found his organ 
open and the stops out; and that somebody had testi- 
fied to having heard most unearthly music issuing 
from the old place long after dark that day; but her 
experience was never told outside of home. 


> 





For the Companion. 


THE CHASE AFTER THE “SILVER- 
GRAY.” 
FIRST DAY. 

Maine—the central parts of the State—is very good 
ground for fox-hunting. Last year Rod Nichols (a 
boy-neighbor of mine) and I did quite a business in 
that line. From November till April we took twen- 
ty-three “brushes,” as sportsmen call the fox’s tail. 
Of these, a few were “woods-grays,” or “cross- 
grays,” mainly of the common yellow sort, though. 
But we had one “grand hunt.”’ 

Perhaps some of the many boys who read the 
Youth’s Companion would like to hear about it. 

It was near the first of March. The snow lay from 
three to four feet deep upon the ground; but there 
was a “crust’’—a thin one, not strong enough to bear 
@ man unless on snowshoes; but a fox could skip 
along on it like wildfire. It was just the sort of “bot- 


would have gone through the crust to the ground at 
every step; but it would have been about as profita- 
ble to chase a fox upon it as to go “Jack-o’-lantern” 
hunting. 

Reynard delights in a slight crust—one that he 
knows he can run on, while his pursuers break 
through at every step. He will be very bold at such 
times, and come even to the farm-houses, bark (his 
short, saucy yap) behind the barns, and trot out 
through the orchards in plain sight of the people, as 
much as to say,— 

“Catch me if you can! Just tryaracenow. I risk 
my ‘brush’ you can’t catch me!’ 

But let there come three or four inches of snow,— 
damp snow, with a little rain after it,—and you'll see 
nothing of cunning Reynard. He does not come out 
in sight, nor make any more tracks than he can help, 
but keeps hid in the swamps among the thick cedars, 
and sometimes almost starves to death in such 
weather. 

We had been waiting for snow to cover the crust, 
and hadn’t had our hounds out for a week, when at 
last the snow came in the night, and the morning 
that followed was foggy:and wet; and the tops of the 
maples up in the pastures had turned red. This was 
just what we wanted for a fox-hunt. 

We were out early on our snowshoes. The hounds 
were with us. 

Going down into the swamp, we beat about awhile, 
holding in the dogs, and presently crossed a fresh 
trail, the well-known, catlike track of the fox. The 
noise we had made going through the cedars had 
probably startled him out. The tracks led off 
towards a high ridge to the westward. Foxes, when 
chased, nearly always run for higher ground. 

Hastily cutting the withes from the dogs’ necks, we 
laid the animals on the track. There were three of 
them,—old Vete, “the leader,” Scoge, “the follow- 
er,” and Gub, “the fag-end.” ; 

Away they went, one after the other, a few yards 
| apart, looking like a tandem team, and in a moment 
they were out of sight; but the deep, regular bay 
from old Vete told us that they were going up the 


tom” to have chased moose and deer on; for they’ 


they say, and go straight off out of the vicinity. On| 
the contrary, it is rare that a fox will leave the town- , 
ship where he is started. | 
He mayrun a hundred miles before he is shot—two 
hundred, perhaps—but he almost invariably ‘cir- | 
cles ;” that is, runs round from one hill to another, 
then back again. 
That is his great mistake, and one that almost al- | 
ways costs him his life. If he would only strike off | 
on one course and stick to that, no hunter would 

chase him fora hundred miles from home. There 

would be small fun in fox-hunting in such a tramp, 

because the hunter would have then, in addition to 

the chase, the return journey to make. 

On this account it often happens that the fox is at 

last run down not twenty rods from the place where 

he was first started. So, with all his proverbial cun- 

ning, Reynard fails on a most important point. 

With the hounds fairly on the track, we went back 

to the house, loaded our guns, put up acold lunch 

and prepared to start out. Hunters generally allow 

their dogs to run about as they please for the first 

few hours. They can usually tell in that time about 

what the fox will do, and what route he will take. 

It was a still day. We could hear the hounds 

plainly. At first they had gone to the high land at 

the top of the ridge. But after coursing about this 

several times, the fox had struck off towards “the 

junket,” a higher hill to the southward. We could 
hear the chase some four or five miles below. All 
three of the hounds were baying lustily. The fox 
was circling about the hill. 

With our pocket spy-glass we could see both dogs 
and Reynard as they came round,~first the fox scud- 
ding along, a mere speck, and presently the hounds, 
three larger specks, some half or three-fourths of a 
mile behind. The dogs were fresh; we had not had 
them out for some time; and they ran swiftly and 
vigorously. 

The circumference of the hill at the base must 

have been fully four miles. They came round in 

thirty minutes by the watch—about the best time I 
ever knew hounds to make. 

“The fox wont hold out long at that rate,” said 
Rod. 

But he did hold out. We watched them make five 
cireuits of the hill, without any apparent lessening 
of the distance between them. Indeed, it seemed to 
us that the fox was outrunning the dogs, and that 
the space between them was widening. 

“He’s an old settler,” remarked Rod. “Good 
wind; that’s plain. But let’s go down and see if we 
cannot shoot him as he circles the hill.” 

When a fox circles in this way hunters frequently 
take advantage of the fact to creep up to the track, 
conceal themselves, and so shoot him when he next 
comes round. 

We started off. It took fully an hour to get to the 
base of the hill on our snowshoes. The dogs and fox 
had made a couple of circuits in the time, and had 
just passed along the side as we came up through the 
woods. We had plenty of time to look out a good 
hiding-place before they came round again. The 
trail—and by this time they had beaten a fine one— 
was in the open pasture. 

Going within five or six rods of it, we concealed 
ourselves by lying flat behind an old rick of logs, 
pointing our guns out between them. The place 
commanded a view of the hillside along which the 
chase would come, for eighty or a hundred rods. 
We felt pretty sure of our game. 

Soon the cries of the hounds began to reach us 
from behind the hill; and a moment later the fox 
came in sight, trotting along, holding his “brush” 
well up off the damp snow. He had not yet begun 
to run steadily with his tongue out, as they do when 
tired; but he would dart along a few rods at a time, 
“then look back, listen, lap the snow and dash on 
again like an arrow. 

“Splendid fellow!” whispered Rod. 

“But is it a fox?’ continued he, looking through 
the glass. “It isn’t yellow—it’s black!” 

“Black ?” 

“Yes; black as jet—at any rate, it looks so.” 

“It’s a black fox, then; they are very rare.” 

“And they’re valuable, too. We must be sure and 
hit him. Aim low.” 

The fox came on—was within -forty or fifty rods, 
when he stopped suddenly, as if shot, cocked his ears, 
sniffed the air, then wheeling, darted away down 
into the valley and in a minute more was out of sight 
in the woods. 

“He scented us!” muttered Rod. 

“It was too bad! Just see; the breeze is blowing 
that way. Why didn’t we think of that?” 

Presently the- hounds came up at full speed, and 
ran by the point where the fox had left the trail— 
ran on for some rods. Then, as if at a loss, they 
stopped, nosed the track and turned backward. 

For some minutes they were at fault; but pretty 
soon old Vete smelled out the “break,” and with a 
loud challenge struck off into the valley, followed 
by the others. 

“No cheating that dog’s nose,” said Rod, laugh- 
ing, in spite of his vexatiun. 

We heard them going through the low lands, and 
shortly after saw them: cross the pond on the ice, 
making straight towards “the hazel-dock,”’ another 
high hill some three or four miles to the east. 

It was now three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“We sha’n’t get him to-night,” said Rod. “The 
crafty fellow has too much run in him. We ought 
to take the hounds off by sunset, too. They’ve been 
running ever since six o’clock this morning.” 

“We shall lose the fox, then,” said I. “It wont 
do to let him have a night’s rest.” 





side of the ridge. The chase had begun. 
It is one of Reynard’s weaknesses that, when pur- 
sued ever so hotly, he does not take a “hee-line,”’ as 





Dover lived about four miles from us. We went 
to his house. Two of a tfde seldom agree. Dover 
did not particularly love us; perhaps we hadn’t 


| given him much reason to, I am sorry to say. But 


hearing that we had started a “black fox,” he con- 


| sented to loan us his dogs, for a share in the profits, 


provided we caught him. 

Meanwhile the chase was circling about “the ha- 
zel-dock.”” Taking Dover’s hounds, two spotted, 
long-legged fellows, we went over to relieve our 
own. : 

It’s no easy matter, sometimes, to take hounds off 
the track. If a stranger should undertake to cut 
them off it might prove really dangerous. After 
running a long time they become so excited and fu- 
rious, that they will spring upon any thing or any- 
body that stands on the trail. 

A true hound is one of the most savage of beasts 
when his blood is up. Some take them off by felling 
a shrubby tree across the trail—a hemlock or a 
spruce; that stops them a moment, thus enabling 
their keeper to get them under control. 

We did not do that; but cutting some long switch- 
es, ran up to the track in front of them, and by dint 
of shouting and laying about us with the switches, 
managed to stop them; and once stopped, they were 
easily enough tied up. 

The next thing was to lay on the fresh hounds, 
which we did, and saw them bound away in the fast 
falling dusk. 

Leaving them to run through the night, we went 
home to feed the hounds and get rested for the next 
day. I will tell you the result of the chase in the 
next Companion. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A “STONE-FALL.”’ 


The fall of asingular hollow meteor, or aerolite, in 
Indiana—as recorded in the Companion a few weeks 
since—brings to mind a remarkable phenomenon 
called the “stone-fall,” that occurred some years 
ago in Somerset county, in Maine. 

It took place in the fall of the year and in the 
early part of the night. I was then a boy, and was 
sound asleep, as all boys ought to be at that hour, 
and for that reason did not even hear the loud re- 
port that accompanied the explosion of the meteor. 
I have frequently, however, met persons who saw 
the flight across the sky of this strange visitor, and 
from their descriptions judge that it must have pre- 
sented a grand spectacle. 

At first they were startled by a great light that 
suddenly illuminated the whole landscape. Then 
followed a hissing noise accompanied by continued 
explosions. A few persons noticed the sounds first; 
and looking up, saw a large, luminous body moving 
slowly through the air. From it a thousand sparks 
} and blazing globules were bursting. 

Its course was northward and downward. Ina 
few seconds after coming into view, it burst, throw- 
ing out glowing fragments in every direction. A 
loud report followed, like a clap of thunder, very 
distinct and heavy. 

The spectators then saw the fragments of the me- 
teor flying downward. They seemed to fall over the 
upper part of the township, a place only partially 
cleared, and used mostly for pasturage. 

By the next forenoon every person in town was talk- 
ing of the wonderful phenomenon! Ours was a back 
settlement, and there was a good deal of quaint su- 
perstition in the minds of the people. It was ‘ta warn- 
ing,” many of the old folks said; such as the Scrip- 
tures foretold would be seen in the sky. Some of 
them declared it was a sign of war; for there were 
not a few who believed that Donati’s comet of 1858 
was the “sign” of the war of the Rebellion. Others, 
who had heard of or seen meteors before, asserted 
that this had come to the earth from the moon, ac- 
cepting the old theory of meteoric phenomena; and 
still others, repeating this theory, made no doubt 
that it had been thrown out of a lunar volcano, at a 
distance within the earth’s attraction, and so come 
tumbling down through space. 

Meanwhile a party of young adventurers, of which 
the narrator was one, set out for “The Uplands,” as 
the northern and higher portion of the township was 
called, in search of tangible proofs of this unusual 
event. 

After some “prospecting,” we found a _ spot 
amongst the dry and fallen brakes, that was as large 
in circumference as a cart-wheel, where there had 
been a fire. On brushing away the ashes, a hole 
eight or ten inches in depth was exposed in the 
ground, at the bottom of which lay a rough, blackish 
stone, about twice the size of a brick. 

Getting some stakes from a neighboring brush 
and pole fence, we dug and pryed the stone out of 
the hole. Somewhat to our surprise it was still 
warm, and what seemed to us more remarkable, it 
had a sulphurous smell. 

The younger people of to-day are less credulous 
than many who are older in years. Even into these 
back neighborhoods, “modern science” had begun to 
find its way; and the young always receive scientific 
ideas more readily than those who are more ad- 
vanced in years. Despite this lingering odor of the 
pit, we bore the fragment home in triumph. 

That night was the regular weekly prayer meeting 
at the district school-house. We were accustomed 
to attend these meetings, and on this occasion took 
the stone with us, not for the purpose of making dis- 
turbance, but from a desire to hear what-Elder D., 
the Methodist circuit preacher, would say about it. 


We carried it into the school-house before the 





“No; that’s so! Well, we can go up and get Will 
Dover’s hounds and relieve ours. I think he will 
let us take them; he hasn’t been out to-day.” 


meeting began, and laid it on the stove. We had no 
evil design in this, but it produced a rather ludi- 
crous effect. There was a blazing fire, and as the 
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perceptible odor of brimstone. A good many of 
the persons present grew nervous, and watched 
the stone anxiously and with cordial distrust. 

The good elder took no notice of the unwel- 
come odor. But even his silence was orninous. 
I remember noting that at the end of the meeting 
several of the men and women edged out past 
the stove and stone as if more than suspicious of 
its unholy origin. 

If this meteor had fallen fifty years before, it 
is more than likely that the people living in an 
adjoining State or even an adjoining county, 
would never have heard or known any thing 
about it. 





But now news flies rapidly. And so it hap- 
pened that in about a fortnight there arrived 
one night, at our tavern—located on the stage- 
road which ran through the lower part of the 
town—a rather stout, fair-faced, distinguished- 
looking man of sixty or more years. He was ac- 
companied by a white-faced youth, with a lisp. 
It was soon known that the jolly-eyed, elderly 
gentleman was Prof. B., and the pale young fel- 
low was a Mr. Thompson, a student from the 
college with which the professor was connected. 
Furthermore it was stated that they had come to 
gather facts about the meteor, and had already 
commenced making inquiries. 

The next morning they set out for “The Up- 
lands,” and returned at dusk well tired out, hav- 
ing found but a single small fragment of the fall- 
en stone, 

Some of us boys were usually at the tavern in 
the evening, and the professor began to negotiate 
with us, with a view to purchase that which we 
had found, He offered us two dollars for it, and 
we at once accepted the offer. He also added to 
this a standing reward of fifty cents for each ad- 
ditional piece of the meteor we might find. 

“And now boys, do your best,” said he. “I 
want all of that stone that you can bring me.” 

A whole battalion of us started off next morn- 
ing bright and early, Fifty cents was an amount 
of money not so plenty with the boys of those 
parts as to make the offer one to be neglected. 
That day we found two fragments, and though 
the dollar had to be divided among ten or a doz- 
en of us, this circumstance in no wise diminished 
our enthusiasm, 

The next day only one fragment was found, 
and the day following we had no success what- 
ever, The number of hunters by this time had 
diminished to four, The professor himself, after 
the first day, gave up the field work tous. He 
Was somewhat stout and short-breathed, and the 
jaunt up to “The Uplands” put his lungs to too 
severe a test. 
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But on the fifth day of our search we found in | 


a little hollow between two knolls—partly under 
water and frozen into the ice which had already 
begun to form—the largest piece of all. It wasa 
great triangular fragment of rough black rock 
which would hardly have weighed less than fifty 
pounds! 

We seized it instantly; but the carrying of a 
stone of fifty pounds weight five miles is no light 


THE YOUTH’S 


meeting advanced the stove became very hot, | undertaking. So we took turns for the first two | “every one here. How well you looked about 
and the heat caused thewstone to send out a very | miles, then tied the fragment in one of our jack-- you. 


ets and slung it on a long stake. Even then we | 
were glad to rest pretty, often and our burden 
grew heavier and heavier as we went on. 

Perhaps it was this increasing weight which | 
corrupted us. Jimmy Sampson made the first | 
suggestion by muttering that it was “too bad to 
let this big one all go for fifty cents ;’’ but add- 
ed, that he supposed that was all we should be 
likely to get for it. 

“It ought to make three or four,” concluded 
Jimmy. 

“That’s so!’? commented Billy Moss. “I wish 
the old thing had broke all to pieces when it 
struck.” 

We all wished the same, and toiled on in si- 
lence for several rods. Wickedness was brew- 
ing. Said Jimmy again, with a sly grin, “We 
might break the old thing.” 

The rest of us were at first a little aghast at the 
hardihood of this proposition; but less than ten 
minutes later we had the fragment on a large flat 
rock, and were pounding it with the hard, heavy 
stones than we picked up from the ground. 

After some severe blows it cracked and broke 
into two parts. Then we deliberated whether it 
were not best to rest content with these and the 
dollar they would bring us. Cupidity, however, 
had taken possession of us. We decided to quar- 
ter it; and the more we broke it the more we 
wanted to. 

It was, I suspect, on a small scale, something 
like that “watering” of railway. stock of which 
we hear, of late years. We had not dreamed of 
making more than three or four pieces of it at 
the outset; but having commenced, we contin- 
ued pounding until we had eleven shares! 

Discretion now forbade any further breaking 
of the mineral, or I have no doubt we should 
have divided it into a hundred parts! The mania 
for sudden wealth had seized us irresistibly. 

To hide the marks of violence on the manufac- 
tured pieces, we now lighted matches, and with 
slivers from an old pine stump built a fire, in 
which we toasted the pieces over again to efface 
the newness in the appearance of the recent frac- 
tures. Then after carefully rubbing off the smut 


we gathered the pieces up and moved on. 





Reaching the tavern, we put on a bold face and 
presented ourselves with our treasures to the 
professor, That worthy scientist was overjoyed. 
He fairly hurrahed. 

We viewed his demonstrations without any 
particular sympathy. But he was far too honest 
a man and far too well satisfied to entertain any 
doubt of us. He caressingly felt of the frag- 
ments, examining them minutely. We looked 
upon this inspection with an uneasiness that grew 
to a great anxiety as the professor began to put 
the pieces together. 

“Didn’t you find these all pretty near each 
other, boys?” he asked, musingly. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy, who now concluded 
that lying wouldn’t help it much. 

“All within a hundred yards of each other, 
weren’t they ?”’ queried the professor. 

“I shouid say they were, sir,’ said Jimmy, 
with a dubious glance at the rest of us. 

We expected to be denounced in the next 
breath—and fairly trembled. 

But the happy professor turned to his pupil. 
“My dear Thompson,” said he, “here’s a most 
interesting fact. This great fragment was frac- 
tured by the intense heat at the time when the 
meteor exploded in mid-air. As it came whirl- 
ing down to earth it cooled, and in contracting 
it fell asunder and was scattered.” 

We comprehended enough of this theory to 
understand that in the professor’s opinion the 
eleven pieces had broken apart somewhere up in 
the sky and not on the ground, and therefore 
began to feel more at ease. 

The professor, meanwhile, was reconstructing 
the stone. 

“And you got all the pieces, boys; every one 





COMPANION. 


I owe you my heartiest thanks. Let me 
see! eleven of ‘them, (taking out his plump and 
shining pocket-book), five dollars and fifty cents. 
Here they are. Thank you. Thank you, boys. 
You did well; and you did well to fetch them so 
far, too. Together they make a heavy mass, one 
of the heaviest masses in any collection in this 
country, Thompson; a great deal heavier than 
my largest specimen. Ah! shouldn’t I have 
been proud to have*taken that home whole. 
Why, boys, I would have given you twenty dol- 
lars if you had been able to bring that stone to 
me whole!” 

An attentive observer might have detected a 

sudden change of countenance on our part—a de- 
cided falling of the face. We had no courage to 
look at each other. But I am glad to say that 
we had sense enough to feel that we were served 
exactly right for our rascality. 
The kind old professor would have us stay to 
supper with him; and out of his good-heartedness 
he explained to us in the simplest of language 
about meteors, and told us stories of meteors 
which fell in ancient times. 

But thoughts of our foolish trick made us ill 
at ease, and when at last the professor had bid- 
den us akind good-night, we slunk off home, 
thoroughly chagrined and ashamed of ourselves. 
The lies we had acted lay heavy on our con- 
sciences, and took away the enjoyment of the 
recollection of what might have proved one of 
the pleasantest episodes of our early years. I 
was never more forcibly made to see how a sin- 
gle act of meanness may turn success into fail- 
ure, and cloud some of the pleasantest moments 
of life. C. A. STEPHENS. 
——_——_—_+@9>—___—_- 


BEYOND. 


It is not time that flies; 
*Tis we, ’tis we are flying. 
It is not life that dies; 
*Tis we, tis we are dying. 
Time and eternity are one; 
Time is —e begun ; 
Time changes, but without decay; 
*Tis we alone who pass away. 


Yet we but die to live, 

It is from death we’re flying ; 
Forever lives our life; 

For us there is no dying. 
We die but as the oouing bud dies, 
In summer's golden joy to rise. 

ese be our days of April bloom; 

Our July is beyond the tomb. 


a) 
THE FOREMOST LADY OF FRANCE. 

Heloise de Morin was once a school-girl at the 
Seminary of Limoges. While there she distin- 
guished herself by an act of generous daring. In 
the dead of night the seminary building caught 
fire; and by the time it was discovered the flames 
were so far advanced that the inmates were 
barely able to escape with their lives. 

One girl was left behind. But before this sad 
fact became known, even the firemen had left the 
burning edifice and were afraid to enter it again. 
While the spectators stood horror-struck at the 
threatened fate of the poor creature in the flames, 
Heloise rushed through the blinding smoke and 
up the stairway to the rescue. 

A minute or two of terrible suspense passed, 
and the brave young deliverer reappeared at the 
door, dragging after her her almost suffocated 
classmate. For this heroic act King Louis Phil- 
ippe sent Heloise a beautiful gold medal with his 
special thanks. 

At the presentation, which was made at the 
public reopening of the seminary, after the com- 
pletion of the new building, a young officer of 
the Limoges garrison was present, known as 
“Capt. MacMahon.” Mile. Morin was the hero- 
ine of the day, and he became so deeply interested 
in her that he obtained an introduction to her, 
and this led to an intimate acquaintance and 
mutual attachment. 

Heloise’s father, Antoine de Morin, the Lord of 
Valleau, stoutly objected to the poor young cap- 
tain as a suitor for his daughter’s hand; but Mac- 
Mahon went away and became famous in the 
Algerine wars, and shortly after fell heir to a 
fortune, and then the old gentleman felt quite 
reconciled to him, and consented that he should 
become his son-in-law. 

With the rank now of lieutenant-colonel, Mac- 
Mahon returned to Africa accompanied by his 
young wife. Here she resided four years, during 
which time she became known in literature by 
her letters on “Life in Algiers,” written to the 
Gazette de France. 

During the Crimean war, in which her husband 
took a brilliant part, she lived in France in strict 
retirement, rendered doubly lonely by the loss of 
all her three children. MacMahon came back 
from the Crimea the most popular General of the 
army, and Madame from that time took up her 
abode in Paris. She always disliked Napoleon 
IIl., and the Emperor (who well knew her worth) 
tried in vain to conquer her aversion to him. 





of them,” he went on, fitting in the last chunks ; 
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for the first time involved her husband in defeat, 
so wounded her proud spirit that she lay a long 
time dangerously ill, and when she recovered, her 
hair was gray. Even now, though called to share 
the supreme honors of the State with her hus. 
band, President MacMahon, she has little relish 
for the pomp of courtly life. 

Children, born to hey after her early loss, glad. 
den her fireside in her husband’s mansion at Ver. 
sailles, and one of these, a pretty little girl, al. 
ways accompanies her, they say, in her daily 
walks. 

She is now best known as the good angel of the 
sick andthe poor. Every afternoon between two 
and three o’clock, clad in a simple black dress, 
she goes among these sufferers, leading her little 
child by the hand, bestowing gifts and speaking 
kindly words. Evidently, in real worth of char. 
acter and simplicity and grace of manners, Mad- 
ame MacMahon is quite as well fitted to fill the 
position of first lady of a great republic as any 
who have worn that honor in our own land, 


> 
or 


THE LITTLE GREEN DOCTOR. 
There are a great many mysteries about dis. 
eases and their cure, which, even in this age of 
science, we are unable to penetrate; and for this 
reason we should not discredit what in this con. 
nection seems strange and inexplicable. The fol- 
lowing letter has come to us from a perfectly 
trustworthy source, and if there is any mistake 
in its inferences, it is in assigning the true cause 
to the effects produced, not in the facts them. 
selves. Our correspondent says: 


There lives in the State of Massachusetts, not 
far from the Hoosac Tunnel, a very singular in- 
dividual. He may be seen on a pleasant day, 
sitting outside his house in the sun, saying noth- 
ing to anyone. But the neighbors complain that 
on summer nights he is very noisy; not talking, 
but singing always in the same strain, which 
sounds like ‘Paddy got drunk,” or “Bottle of 
tum,” though the words are not distinct, and 
have never been clearly understood. 

He is of an old family, and his forefathers, who 
lived at Rome, were called Rana; but here they 
go by the plain Anglo-Saxon name of Frog. 

Let me introduce you to - friend, Mr. A. 6. 
Frog, or, in full, Mr.-Amphibious Green Frog. 
There are hundreds of the same appearance, but 
he is distinguished by his profession. 





music and medicine. Like many modern physi- 
cians, he has a “specialty,” and the disease he 
takes in hand is scarlet fever, or canker-rash, that 
dreadful scourge of childhvod. ~ 

When this epidemic invades his neighborhood, 
the little green doctor is sent for, and placed face- 
to-face before the patient. He is not pleasant to 
look at, but he produces a delightful effect. By 
simply breathing as usual, he draws the poison 
or disease away from the child into his own body. 
Do not laugh, but listen. 

I know not how the truth may be; 
I tell the tale as told to me. 

This inhalation of poison causes the little doc- 
tor to swell largely, but when plunged into water 
he soon returns to his ordinary size. The process 
is repeated again and again, and the gentleman 
who tells the story declares it is a perfect cure. 

He keeps the little green doctor in a spring be- 
hind his house, as a private benefactor; and has 
frequently, during the past seven years, taken 
him to the bedside of children suffering from 
scarlet fever, who in every instance have been re- 
stored to health. 

So here is a new-fashioned doctor, who may le 
a omen for aught I know; but he certainly stays 
at home, minds his own business, prescribes no 
drugs, takes no fees, and has only one disagree- 
able habit, which he does not practice by the 
bedside of his patients—that of croaking. 

The skin of the frog is very delicate, and has 
great power of absorption and exhalation. He 
can, for instance, absorb water to such an extent 
as to double his own bulk. It is probably in this 
way, if in any, that he extracts poison from 4 fe 
ver patient. Doctors usually speak of their opit- 
ion of the progress of a disease as the prognosis; 
when the little green doctor attends, we must, we 
suppose, speak of the frognosis. 
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RECREATIONS OF STATESMEN. 

The eloquent and dignified Lord Chatham was 
once found, by a foreign ambassador, in a com 
cal position. He was kneeling on the floor, play- 
ing at marbles with his little son, afterwards 
William Pitt; and he humorously complained t0 
the ambassador that the little fellow cheated 
him. 

Lord North, when Prime Minister of England, 
and agsailed daily in Parliament by the eloquent? 
of Burke, and Fox, and Sheridan, used to find 
his recreation in home pleasures. His daughtet 
says, “He used frequently to have large parts 
of foreigners and distinguished persons to dite 
with him at Bushy Park. He was himself the 
life and soul of those parties. To have seen him 
then, you would have said that he was in his 
true element. But I think he had really mo 
enjoyment when he went into the country 02 * 
Saturday and Sunday, with only his own family, 
or one or two intimate friends. He then ef 








The reverses of the terrible war of 1870, which 


into all the jokes and fun of his children, 


He is a doctor, and divides his time between’ 
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the companion and intimate friend of his elder 
sons and daughters, and the merry, entertaining | 
playfellow of his little girl, who was five years 
younger than any of the others. 


or 





A LAWYER'S QUIBBLE. 

When Lord Brougham was a young man, he gave 
many indications of his greatness in afterlife. Some 
of his peculiarities which made him so much disliked 
by all except his nearest friends, also appeared when 
he was only a young Scotch lawyer. Among these 
was his habit, afterwards more confirmed, of vexing 
in every possible way those who displeased him. On 
one occasion when a judge whom he detested was 
presiding, he made some ridiculous plea in each of 
three cases which he was to argue, one after the other. 

In one of these cases Brougham’s client was 
charged with stealing a pair of boots. The articles 
were brought into court, and proved to be a pair of 
half-boots, that is, boots with short legs. Brougham 
claimed that the man ought to be discharged, for he 
said that ha/f-boots were no more boots than a half- 
guinea was a guinea. “So,” said he, “half a loaf is 
not a whole loaf, though it is better than no bread.” 

At this there was great laughter. The judge, who 
was not a great man, had to decide this point seri- 
ously, although he had an idea that he was the vic- 
tim of a joke. 

He said that the word boot was a general name, | 
and included half-boots as well. There is a differ- 
ence, he remarked, between a half-boot and half a 
boot. And in answer to Brougham’s argument 
about the guinea and the loaf, he said that “the 
moon is always a moon, though it is sometimes a 
half-moon.” 

The lawyers enjoyed this great legal decision very 
much, and Brougham won his case, though the right 
was on the other side. 


+o >—____——_ 
THE EARTQ’S RING. 

It may be news to some of our readers that the 
earth has a ring of its own, and needn’t be jealous of 
Saturn’s brilliant appendages. A great deal of en- 
thusiasm has been wasted over Saturn, if the recent 
theories of scientific men are to be trusted. 

One astronomer says that the zodiacal light ap- 
pears to other planets as the rings of Saturn appear 
tous. It is made after the same pattern, and com- 
posed of innumerable meteors. If Saturn’s rings do 
not make a more brilliant show than the zodiacal 
light, its inhabitants, if it has any, cannot know as 
much about them as we do, seven hundred million 
miles away. 

Another astronomer says that Saturn’s rings inter- 
cept the light of the sun in winter, and make a 
total eclipse that lasts six years. As the winter of 
that planet is fifteen years long, the inference is 
that it must be any thing but agreeable to have add- 
ed to the rigors of winter the loss of sunlight for six 
years. Saturn is not an inviting planet for emigra- 
tion. 

—_—--—-—-- +o - — 
PARADISE NOT IN THE TROPICS, 

During the storms and dreariness of winter, a 
longing is often felt for a brief trip to the tropics, to 
revel in the sunshine and in fresh fruits and flow- 
ers. But the old proverb says anticipation is better 
than participation, and those who take the trip do 
not find themselves always inclover. Mr. Pike, who 
has spent some time in Mauritius, the island famous 
for the adventures of Paul and Virginia, does not 
give rose-colored views of a residence there. There 
are sundry drawbacks, quite as disagreeable as ice 
or snow. 

He says, “I returned to my dirty, uncomfortable 

hotel; and, after passing a miserable night, rose at 
daylight weary and sick. What with bugs, mos- 
quitos and cockroaches, (to say nothing of centi- 
pedes, six inches long,) sleep was impossible. The 
mosquito curtains were not properly beaten, and 
whole families lay in wait for their unsuspecting 
victim. The cockroaches ate my clothes, the ants 
got into my trunks, lizards crept over the walls, and 
Tats, bold as lions, were all over the house,” 


SALT, ’ 


Salt is one of those articles which may be regarded 
as part of our necessary food. Though we require 
but a small quantity, this quantity is indispensable. 
The Hindoo finds the price of this little quite an item 
in his expenditure. How tasteless and unwholesome 
would be most of our food without this condiment! 
A German proverb says: 

Salt and bread 
Make the cheeks red, 
Strike hunger dead. 

It seems, however, as though salt were not known 
in the earliest times, since there is no word for it in 
the ancient Sanscrit language. The ancient Egyp- 
tians, however, used it largely in the process of em- 
balming their dead. The Keltic word for salt was 
hal, and this is also seen in the Latin, halec. It is 
said that herring is compounded of hal, and meant 
originally salt-fish. The smallest German coin is a 
heller, and this was so called because it was the coin 
chiefly used in the purchase of salt. 


————__+~o+ 


FATHER TAYLOR’S GENEROSITY. 





One of the most remarkable traits of Father Tay- 
lor—the well-known sailor-preacher of Boston—was 


lavish generosity. The following incident is re- 
lated of him by his daughter: 


His reckless generosity was so boundless, that if it 
not been for mother’s constant watchfulness, we 
should not have had bread to eat from day to day. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 











a bank-note of fifty dollars to pay a bill, which he ; 
was to bring back receipted. In due time he re- | 
turned, but with such an expression of anxiety, and | 
such an evident desire to escape observation, that I | 
was convinced that he had been “naughty.” 

“Where is the bill, father?” said mother. 

“Here, my dear.” 

The pucker in his forehead became so tremendous 
that the truth flashed upon me at once; and I was | 
fully prepared for mother’s astonished cry of,— 

“It isn’t receipted, father! Father, you’ve given 
away the money!” __ 

Theld him so tightly that he couldn’t run; so at last 
he stammered, “Well, wife, just round the corner I 
met a poor brother, a superannuated brother, and 
—and”—with a tone of conviction calculated to prove 
to us all the utter impropriety of his doing any thing 
else,—‘‘and, of course, my dear, J couldn’t ask him to 
change it!” 


> 
A STORY OF HONOR AND DEPRAVITY. 
Honesty is never in vain, and the upright will 
have their reward, though miscreants whom they 
trusted cause them years of trouble and suffering. 
The postmaster in Georgia, whose son, employed in 
his father’s office, recently absconded, being a de- 
faulter, is peculiarly an unfortunate man. A local 
paper says in regard to him: 

If there was ever an honest man upon earth it is 
James L. Dunning, the father of the unfortunate 
young man. Some years ago Mr. McLaughlin, then 
his money clerk, absconded, leaving a deficit in his 
accounts of several thousand dollars. 

Quietly and heroically the old man resolved him- 
self to make good what had been lost to the govern- 
ment by his employee. Being comparatively poor 
the government allowed him to commence payment 
of the self-imposed debt by installments. 

Since then no man has seen James L. womens | at 

any public place of amusement; no one has seem him 
spend a single dollar for any luxury. With a stern 
resolve to wipe out the stain, he has taken from his 
salary every spare dollar (which otherwise would 
have gone to make comfortable his declining life 
and smooth his —— down the hill) and devoted 
it to the redemption of his obligation. 
And now, after years of deprivation and struggle, 
when he had paid all but about six hundred dollars 
of the defalcation and was almost free from the 
bondage of the debt, he finds himself, gray-haired 
and enfeebled, brought face to face with another de- 
falcation, and this time—by his own son. 


Language can hardly supply words to express fit- 
ting detestation for the heartlessness of such con- 
duct. The poor old man must surely cry with King 
Lear,— 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless chila! 


——_—_—__$§_<@9—_____ 
AN UNFORTUNATE REMARK, 

The pain and mortification that frequently follow 
a hasty or an inconsiderate expression is one of the 
good results that ought to teach self-restraint and a 
thoughtful consideration for the feelings of others. 
The wisdom of the trite old maxim, “Think twice be- 
fore you speak once,’’ was never better illustrated 
than in the following incident: 


A sad mistake was once made at court by the beau- 
tiful and celebrated Duchess of Hamilton. Shortly 
fore the death of George II., and whilst he was 
gute indisposed, Miss Gunning, upon becoming 

uchess of Hamilton, was presented to His Majesty. 
The king, who was particularly pleased with the nat- 
ural elegance and artlessness of her manner, in- 
dulged in a long conversation with Her Grace. In 
the course of this tete-a-tete, the duchess said, with 
great animation,— 

“T have seen every thing! There is only one thing 
in this world I wish to see, and I do long so much to 
see that!” 

The curiosity of the monarch was so greatly excit- 
ed to know what this wonderful thing could be, that 
he eagerly asked her what it was. 

“A coronation,” replied the thoughtless duchess ; 
nor was she at all conscious of the mistake she had 
made, till the king took her hand with a sigh, and 
with a melancholy expression, replied,— 

“I apprehend you have not long to wait; you will 
soon have your wish.” 

Her Grace was overwhelmed with confusion, and, 
no doubt, taught a lesson that she never forgot. 
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CANNON MADE OF ICE. 


A hollow cylinder will bear a greater strain than a 
solid one. Many of us know by experiment what a 
hard pressure an egg will resist when placed end- 
wise between the hands. This curious strength in 
round but weak substances is due to the exact, or- 
derly arrangement of their particles, i. e., in perfect 
curves. A memorable illustration was seen in the 
mock artillery set to play guard in front of that cre- 
ation of imperial whim, the ice-palace of Catharine 
of Russia: 


Before the palace stood six cannons of ice, and two 
mortars formed like cast pieces. ‘The cannons were 
six-pounders, which are commonly loaded with 
three pounds of powder; these, however, were load- 
ed with only a quarter of a pound, and carried a ball 
of stuffed hemp, and sometimes of iron. The balls, 
at a distance of sixty paces, passed through a board 
two inches in thickness; the ice of the cannons could 
not have been more than three or four inches in 
thickness, and yet it resisted the force of the explo- 
sion. 
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EMBARRASSING MISTAKE, 
The following clever story, which we find in the 
papers, illustrates the wisdom of the old adage: 
When you speak to any man, 
Five things observe with care; 


Of whom you speak, fo whom you speak 
And how, an when, and where. : 





State Street, and accosted 
trees with the remark,— 
“What are you doing to those trees?” 


ing,” replied the man. 
“How much docs it cost?” asked the lady. 





Once, at the beginning of a year, he was sent out with 


The other day a lady halted in front of a garden on 
& man at work on soma 


“Girdling them, madam, with printer’s ink and 
cotton, to prevent the canker worms from ascend- 


“What's your name ?” wns the lady’s next question. 

“Hill,” said the man. 

“Well,” said the lady, “I wish you would come and 
girdle ours.” 

The man gave an evasive reply and the lady went 
home. 
On telling the story to her husband, she was aston- 
ished to see him burst out in convulsive fits of laugh- 


ter. 

' — on earth are you laughing at?” said the 
ady. 

“Why,” said the husband, “your man that you 
asked to girdle your trees was Rev. Dr. Hill, late 
President of Harvard College, one of the foremost 
mathematicians living, and now pastor of the First 
Parish church.” 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON IN WINTER, 


Visitors who enjoy climbing Mt. Washington in 
the summer would hardly care to make the experi- 
ment in the winter. But scientific men face tough 
storms in the investigation of truth. One of them 
recently climbed the mountain with the thermometer 
seventeen degrees below zero. 

Prof. J. H. Huntington recently passed a week 
with United States Signal Observérs on Mt. Wash- 
ington. He made the ascent on the day before 
Thanksgiving, and had a severe time in reaching the 
top. The wind was blowing at the rate of seventy- 
two miles an hour, and the thermometer indicated 
seventeen degrees below zero. 

From the vicinity of the Lizzie Bourne Monument 
to the Observatory he was compelled to crawl on his 
hands and knees, and he was several times literally 
blown out of his course. Although he had ascended 
the mountain not far from fifty times, in winter as 
well as summer, he had never before encountered 
such difiiculties. 

Sergt. Thornette, the United States Signal Observ- 
er, and his two assistants, occupy a new building 
erected last fall, thirty-six by thirty-four feet in di- 
mensions, which occupies an exposed site on the 
plateau, a few rods south of the new hotel. 

The weather at the summit during the month of 
November was very severe. The mean temperature 
was 8.6. In the corresponding month in previous 
years it was as follows: 1870 (from the 12th), 16; 1871, 
15; 1872, 18.5. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion - with other Publica- 


We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be mede in 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion............ eves 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion.. 
Harper's Mont and the Companion.... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion. 
Galaxy and the Companion .........-...- 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion...:.. 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion......... 
The subscriber to the Watchman must be a new 
one to that paper. 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers....... ee 425 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 






















Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion............. 315 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers ................ 4 
American Agricuiturist and the Companion..........2 75 
Advance and the Companion............-..-eeeseeseee 4 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers ........ ee 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ...... 375 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........+.0+-ese0s 375 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion....... 3 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher. ........... evccccoscecccceeG 20 
Hearth and Home and the Companion ............ «+4 00 
The Nursery and the Companion..............ceeeeee 275 
The Independent and the Companion ..........-...6+. 425 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion,............ 37 
adies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Companion, in- 
cluding Chromo offered by the Cabinet............. 2 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





SOMETHING USEFUL. 
READ ABOUT IT. 


A neat box containing a half quire each of the latest 
tinted Note Papers with Envelopes to match, with your 
initial placed in one corner; also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
one dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and ene of Cushman’s 
Ink Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains 
from the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. A very 
useful present for any one. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents by 

PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youtu’s COMPANION OFFICE, 
50 Boston, Mass. 





A CHANCE FOR THE BOYS 
To Obtaina Handsome Reward, 


or earn a respectable sum of money. No patent receipt or 
prize humbug, but by means which may be submitted to 
parents and guardians. For particulars send 3 cent stamp 
~~ a to “C. C.,” Post Office Box, 1082, Boston. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING PRESS. 


PRICES 

From, $12 to $75. 
For Twelve Dollars I sell a 
press which took the diploma at 
the late Industrial Exhibition in 
New York, and with which a 
written guaranty will be given 
that it will print a single line as 
well as a form of type 4x6 inches 
without a blur or blemish. Cir- 
cular and specimens of 
Eset free. Specimen 
. cuts, etc , 
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“About twenty-five cents apiece,” replicd the man. 





Boswn; 53 ‘Murray St., New York. 





clouds darken or lamps are dim. 
and women. » 
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A great want provided for. 
ing practice of ordinary threading. 
dim-sighted; it helpsall. Simple, quick, unerring—though 


Entire relief from the vex- 
Indispensable to the 


Agents wanted—Men 
Big profits; sells itself. Samples sent by 


Agents order Price I 


uist of Threader and Machine Needles. 
Address IXL NEI y ia, C 


ILE WORKs, Ansonia, Ct. 3—13t 


WHITE’S SPECIALTY 
FOR DYSPEPSIA 


Cures Headache, Heartburn, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Dizziness, Costiveness, Wind, Melancholy, and other 








symptoms of Dyspepsia, and while it contains no Alcohol, 


tones the whole system. 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY 
JOHN F. HENRY, New York, 
FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
VAN SCHAAK, STEVENSON & REID, Cnicaco. 





JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, O. 
BELL & BROWN, Nevapba City, Cat. 


Price Oné Dollar per Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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smtt The Best 
Printing Presses.74/.3¢7 
$6k for Cards, La- $1 Size for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc. 
Businesa Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT!! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and best 
illustrated weekly paper published. Every number con- 
tains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new machinery, 
novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering works, Architect- 
ure, improved Farm Implements and every new discovery 
in Chemistry. A year’s numbers contain 832 pages and 
several hundred engravings. ‘lhousands of volumes are 
preserved for binding and reference. he practical re- 
ceipts are well worth ten times the subscription price. 
Terms, $3 a year by mail. Specimens sent free. A new 
volume commences January 3, 1874. May be had of all 


News Dealers, 

;’ st obtained on the best terms, 
PATENTS Models of new inventions and 
sketches examined, and advice free. All patents are pub- 
lished inthe Scientific American the week they Issue, 
Send for Pamphlet, 110 pages, containing laws and full 
directions for obtaining Patents, 

Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Streets, Washington, D. C. 

t ; 








SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 


One of Lovejoy’s beautiful Weather 
Houses, which cembines a correct ther- 
Taometer with a perfect barometer is an 
elegant mantel ornament, tells you when 
it will storm, registers heat and cold, 
pleases the children, and will be sent to 

our address, prepaid, upon receipt of 
s by P. O. order or registered letter, 

% 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
 52—4t 229 Washington St., Boston 


TO BOOK ACENTS. 


WANTED, a General Agent in every State in the 
Union for a Great Book, now ready, to be sold SOLELY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION. A novelty, superbly gotten up. Par- 
ticulars on application. 

Local Agents will be wanted everywhere. 

Address - SHEPARD & GILL, 
2-4t Boston, Mass. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 
. 
Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
Worms. ‘the only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all werms; a valuable cathartic, and bene- 
ficial to health. Warranted. GEO, C. GOODWIN & 
CO., Boston. 46—13t 














“Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts.’’ 
Every case of Croup can be cured when first taken by 
Dr, Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, warranted for 24 years, 
and never a bottle returned. It also cures Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Burns and external 
Pains. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, 
New York. 2—4t 








NOVELTY | 
Printing-Presses. 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 

assed for General Job Printers. Over 

00 inuse. BENJ. O. WC 5 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Descriptior of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 8S. 


Sold by all dealers. 
everywhere 


$75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 


male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, eord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manmer. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
% ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
niled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents frem 
5 to $250 per mouth and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amountcan be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Ps.: 
Chicago, IIL; or St Louis, Mo. 47—6teow 
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“LIBERAL OFFER! Chromos “Awake” and 
“Asleep.” 50 cts., or with “Departure” and “Beturn 
from the Wreck,” each 15x29, $150. Large com CI 











Agents. W. F. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass, 5leow4t 














For the Companion. 
MY FATHER’S SILVER HAIR. 
How much I love the silver hair 
Upon my father’s head, 
How changed those locks from what they were 
The day that he was wed. 
His thoughts are of the vanished years, 
He lives in days of old, 
Ere age had set the silver crown 
Before the crown of gold, 
In silver hair, 
Dear silver hair. 
His hand ne’er struck me when a boy, 
Reproving words were mild; 
He taught to me life’s gentle ways 
When I was but a child; 
And when at night the family group 
Before God’s throne did bow, 
How sweet the smile upon his face, 
I seo its traces now 
Mid years of care 
And silver hair. 
And now his threescore years and ten, 
Life’s time of toil, are o’er, 
His better days are with the past, 
Or with God’s gifts in store. 
His voice will soon be hushed in death 
His feeble limbs will rest, 
But worth like his will ever be 
Embalmed within my breast, 
When years of care 
Shall thin my hair, 
ELISHA TOWER, JR. 


+o>—___—__— 
DESERTED ON THE HILLS. 


Rey. Newman Hall delivered a very earnest 
address to the “unemployed,” in the hall of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association on 
Thanksgiving afternoon, in which he related the 
following touching story: 

As I was travelling over the mountains of 
Cumberland some years ago, I heard a lamb 
bleating. I listened, detained, as I am sure, by a 
loving Providence. It was a pitiful cry. It seemed 
to say, “Help me, pity me, save me!” 

I started in the direction whence it came. The 
little thing saw me and came running to meet 
me. “Help me, pity me, save me!” It was half 
starved. I took it up in my arms. I think I 
talked to it. I saw an old sheep near by and 
carried it to her. She would not notice it, and 
as I walked away the little creature came totter- 
ing after me,—‘Help me, pity me, save me!”’ 

I thought, “I cannot leave ye, little one, to per- 
ish. I wouldn’t mind carrying ye seven miles in 
my arms; but if I should meet the shepherd, 
what would he think of me? Would he be- 
lieve me?” 

Just then I saw the tall form of a man rising 
above the top one of the hills. It was my friend 
Richardson, the shepherd with whom I passed 
the night before. I had left some papers at his 
house, and he had hurried to bring them to me. 

I told him about the lamb, “Yes,” he said, 
“sheep will abandon them sometimes at this sea- 
son of the year, when feed is so scarce. I will 
take it.” 

He took the lamb in his arms and held it 
against his bosom; and as I saw him going away 
over the hills, I could but think of the Great 
Shepherd, who carries “the lambs in His bosom.’ 
And, I thought if I, a sinful man, so pity a little 
creature God has made, with how much greater 
tenderness will He pity us, who is the Father of 
us all. Do you think that when the weakest of 
you cry to Jesus, “Help me, pity me, save me!” 
He will refuse to listen? Never. 

Two years afterwards I visited friend Richard- 
son, the shepherd, and asked him what became 
of the little lamb. 

“Why,” said he, “it is now the finest of the 
flock.”’ 

“So may the feeblest soul that cries to heaven 
for help be strengthened by grace, and become 
the noblest and most useful in the flock of God.” 

After the telling of this story the whole audi- 
ence rose and sung,— 

“Jesus, like a shepherd lead us.” 
ncanetieiteti AM aianscaioisie 
A STEAM-ENGINE COMING IN TO 
BREAKFAST. 

We have heard of no case in all the history of 
“anwelcome arrivals” more curious and startling 
than this. It is told, too, with a real German 
naivete which renders it doubly interesting: 

The National Zeitung contains an account of 


the driving of a railway engine into a house at | in 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Dusseldorf. The occupier of the place—a furni- 
ture warehouse—says in a letter to his brother,— 

It happened at half-past seven in the morning, 
as I was sitting in the room with my whole fam- 
ily, taking breakfast. I was ready to go to busi- 
ness, and had risen for that purpose. As I looked 


| by chance out of the window, there came towards 


the house, with great rapidity, an engine. 

I saw at once what a catastrophe threatened, 
and cried out, ‘““We are all lost! The engine is 
going through the house! Run to the back!” 

Before, however, the room door could be 
reached, in about fifteen or twenty seconds, the 
thing was over; the locomotive had driven 
through the warehouse, had broken through the 
boards and a partition wall, and stood puffing by 
the staircase behind. God be praised, the house 
did not fall down! 

But my next fear was that there would be a 
fire. I could not reach the staircase, the way 
being through smoke and steam. I climbed over 
a little roof, by means of a ladder, down to the 
yard behind, in order to open the escape-valve. 
Unfortunately, this was so injured that it had 
become useless. 

I left the ladder lying against the end of the 
house, to which my family had fled, in order 
that they might escape by it to the street, and 
this was done. Through the help of my own 
work-people, and of some thirty masons and ser- 
vants, further misfortune was averted. I imme- 
diately caused all the windows to be propped and 
supported, in order to prevent the falling of the 
ga ” which, up to the present moment, has 
happily not occurred, The engine went on snort- 
ing until half-past eleven. 


+o - 
AN AUSTRIAN CUSTOM. 


Our readers are doubtless aware that it is by 
no means easy to obtain an “audience,” as it is 
called, with a European monarch, because of the 
routine that it is necessary to follow, which in- 
volves great loss of time and much tedious delay. 
Happily, in our country, with our more demo- 
cratic institutions and simpler forms, an inter- 
view with the chief magistrate is comparatively 
an easy matter. Still even here, there are, prop- 
erly, some limits and barriers to personal inter- 
course with our rulers, otherwise they would be 
pestered by the intrusions of the idle, the curious 
and the greedy. 

In Austria, however, the Emperor has a day in 
which he holds personal audiences with his peo- 
ple, to hear from them their private desires or 
grievances. Perhaps, it may be, this custom 
was suggested at first by the old story of Augus- 
tus, the Roman Emperor, who, being once asked 
by a veteran soldier for his aid in a lawsuit, told 
the petitioner to go to a certain advocate. 

“Ah,” replied the soldier, “it was not by proxy 
that I served you at Actium!” 

So struck, continued the tradition, was Augus- 
tus with this response, that he personally took 
charge of the soldier’s cause, and gained it for 
him. 

The only thing necessary to do to obtain an 
audience with the Austrian Emperor is said to 
be the leaving of the subject’s name and rank 
with one of the Emperor’s secretaries, who there- 
upon appoints the day and hour for his appear- 
ance at the palace. An Hungarian journal, in a 
detailed description of this reception, says: 

If the Emperor has. been long absent from Vi- 
enna, his next audience-day is always a trying 
one, as the waiting-room is then crowded with 
hundreds of both sexes, and all ranks and ages. 
They are in ordinary dress, too, so that the im- 
perial ante-chamber presents a motley and pic- 
turesque scene—the gold-broidered coat of the 
minister of state, and the brilliant uniform of 
the army mingling with the citizen’s plain frock, 
with the Tyrolean or Styrian hunter’s jacket, 
with the bunda of the Hungarian, with the long, 
fur-lined linen overcoat of the Polish peasant; 
while the rustling silks of the elegant city lady 
are side by side with the plain woollen skirt of 
the farmer’s wife. 

Each of these, in regular turn, as written on 
the list from which he calls them, a staff-officer 
ushers in the Emperor’s study. There the peti- 
tioner states his case. The Emperor listens 
without interruption, then receives the written 
statements and documents, sometimes asks a 
question, but generally dismisses the visitor 
with a simple formula of assurance that a deci- 
sion will be duly rendered. Only a few weeks 
after each of these audiences the suitors are indi- 
vidually notified of the result. 





LORD ELDON’S MORNING CALLER. 


gd pono om seated in his sot over a 
pile of papers, when a young and lovely girl 
slightly oo in her attire, slightly Poavon A aw’ 
by the novelty of her position, but thoroughly in 
command of her wits, entered the room and 
walked up to the lawyer’s chair. 

“My dear,” said the Chancellor, rising and 
bowing with Old World courtesy, “who are 
you?” 

“Lord Eldon,” answered the blushing maiden, 
“T am Bessie Bridge, of Weobly, the daughter of 
the Vicar of Weobly, and papa has sent me to 
remind you of a promise which you made him 
when I was a little baby and you were a guest in 
his house on the occasion of your first election as 
Member of Parliament for Weobly.” 

“A promise, my dear young lady?’ interposed 
the Chancellor, trying to recall how he had 
pledged himself. 


“Yes, Lord Eldon, a promise. You were stand- 


Scott, promise me that if ever you are Lord Chan- | 
cellor, when my little girl is a poor . lorgyman’s 
wife, you will give her husband a ving; and you 
answered, ‘Mr. Bridge, my promise is not worth 
half-a-crown, but I give it to you, wishing it 
were worth more.’ ”’ 

Enthusiastically the Chancellor exclaimed,— 

“You are quite right. I admit the obligation. 
I remember all about it; and then, after a pause, 
archly surveying the damsel, whose graces were 
the reverse of matronly, he added, “But surely | 
the time for keeping my promise has not yet ar- 
rived? You cannot be any one’s wife at pres- 
ent?” 

For a few seconds Bessie hesitated for an an- 
swer, and then, with a blush and a ripple of silver 
laughter, she replied,— 

“No; but I do wish to be somebody’s wife. 
I am engaged to a young clergyman; and there’s 
a living in Herefordshire, near my old home, that 
has recently fallen vacant, and if you’ll give it to 
Alfred, why, then, Lord Eldon, we shall marry 
before the end of the year.” 

Is there need to say that the Chancellor forth- 
with summoned his secretary, that the secretary 
forthwith made out the presentation to Bessie’s 
lover, and that, having given the Chancellor a 
kiss of gratitude, Bessie made good speed back 
to Herefordshire, hugging the precious document 
the whole way home? 
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FOR YOU. 


I have a Saviour—He’s pleading in glory— 
So precious, though earthly enjoyments be few; 
And now He is watching in tenderness o’er me, 
But O, that my Saviour were your Saviour too! 
For you I am praying—I’m praying for you. 
I have a rest—and the earnest is given, 
Though now fora time ’tis concealed from my view; 
’Tis life everlasting—’tis Jesus—’tis heaven ; 
And O, dearest friend, let me meet you there too! 
For you I am praying—I’m praying for you. 
I have a peace—and it’s calm as a river— 
A peace that the friend of the world never knew; 
~ aviour alone is its Author and Giver; 
ut, O, could I know it was given to you! 
For you I am praying—I’m praying for you. 
And when He has found you, tell others the story, 
How Jesus extended His mercy to you; 
= them away to the regions of glory, 
And pray that your Saviour may bring them there 


too. 
For prayer will be answered—’twas answered for 
you. 





AFRAID OF EACH OTHER. 

Webster and Choate were a few times engaged 
as opposite counsel on the two sides of great law 
cases; but they did not love to battle each other. 
Webster knew that Choate was fearfully inge- 
nious and persuasive, and Choate knew that 
Webster was fearfully profound. “Squire” Ger- 
rish, an aged lawyer now residing in Newport, 
and formerly law-partner with Choate, relates 
how that great advocate and another legal giant 
(still living) once betrayed their dread of each 
other. 

A time came when these two Titans, Caleb 
Cushing and Rufus Choate, were on opposite 
sides in an important suit. On the day when the 
case was called the court-room was crowded. A 
battle between such men was a novelty, even in 
that epoch of brains. 

To the amazement of judge, jury and spectators, 
both Cushing and’ Choate were somewhat anx- 
ious for a “continuance’—in other words, for a 

stponement of the trial. As a usual thing, 

th gentlemen were always anxious to force a 
case to trial, being in a state of “chronic prepa- 
ration,’’ as Webster once said, in speaking of 
Choate. In going out of court, says Mr. Ger- 
rish, I met Choate and said,— 

“How is it that you are ready for a continu- 
ance to-day? It is a little odd of you.” 

Choate replied, “O, I am a little pressed with 
business, and can afford to let this case stand 
over.” 

Said I, “Choate, that is sheer nonsense. I'll 
tell you what the matter is; you are afraid of 
Cushing.” 

“So I am,’ was the reply, “and I’m not 
ashamed to own it, either.’’ 

“Well, well,” said I, “this is pretty good. The 
idea of Rufus Choate frightened! What on earth. 
do you fear in Cushing” 

“Mr. Gerrish, I will tell you. Iam afraid of 
his overwhelming knowledge of the law.” 

In the afternoon Cushing came into the office. 
I went for him at once. “Caleb, what was the 
matter to-day? Why didn’t you insist on trying 
the case?” 

“O,” he replied, “the weather is warm and we 
have much to attend to, and I didn’t care to 


| matters.” 
“Now, Cushing, be honest; were you not a lit- 
tle afraid of Choate?” 

“Well, Gerrish, to be candid about it, I was. 
Are you satisfied now ?” 

I then inquired what he feared Choate for. 
“Do you think,” said I, “that he knows any more 
law than you do?” 

“No, sir, I don’t,” was the answer; “but ’'m 
afraid of the rascal’s infernal influence with a 
jury, right or wrong.” 

And there it was. The two men had been so 
often associated that each knew the other’s strong 
points and felt timid. 

—————_+1o9-——__—_—_—_. 
A BIG BLOW. 

It is hardly safe for a man to offer a prize for 

any big exploit, thinking to make money and 





# over my cradle when papa said to you, ‘Mr. ' lung-tester was expatiating on the benefits to be 


fun out of the hundreds who will try and fail. 
| Somebody may come along unexpectedly who 
can do the thing as well as not. A New Orleans 
paper says: 

One evening, while the chief engineer of a 
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derived from the free use of his instrument, a ca. 
daverous individual stepped out of the crowd 
and remarked to him,— 

“Mister, do you think it would help me any to 
blow into that can?” 

“Yes, sir, certainly; it would expand your 
chest, give elasticity to your lungs, and lengthen 
your life. Why, ay soon be able tu blow 500 
pounds and win the $5 prize!” 

“Why, does a fellow get $5 when he blows 
that many pounds?” 

“Yes, sir; would you like to make a trial?” 
with a knowing wink to the crowd. 

“T don’t care if I do,” said Greens, walkin: 
around and planking down a dime of the greasy 
shinplaster sort. . 

Then taking the mouth-piece in his hand, he 
made ready. He opened his mouth until the 
hole in his face looked like a dry-dock for ocean 
steamers, and began to take in wind. The infla- 
tion was like that of the Graphic balloon, but 
not so disastrous. The fellow’s chest began to 
distend until he resembled a pouter pigeon more 
than a man, at which point he put the mouth- 
—_ to his lips and blew with such force that 

is eyes came out and stood around on his cheek- 
bones to see what was the matter—but that can- 
top went up like the button on a country school- 
house door, until it stood still at 500 pounds! 

The crowd cheered, and the keeper of the can 
paid over the $5 in stamps, with a mutter of as. 
tonishment. But Greens pocketed them coolly, 
and turning to the spectators, said,— : 

“Look here, gents, that aint nothing te do at 
all for a man who has been a bugler in a deaf 
and dumb asylum for seven years, like me!”” 


esette A ees 
MARTYR CHILDREN OF ROME, 


One of the most touching sights to the visitor 
of those prisons of darkness where so many of 
the early Christians lived and died, the Cata- 
combs of Rome, is the multitude of death-records 
of children left there in the gloomy stone, Prof, 
Jules De Launay, who recently explored the Cat- 
acombs, writes to the Church Union that three. 
sevenths of the tombs there are those of infants 
and youthful dead. 


Out of the twelve thousand epitaphs that have 
so far been discovered in the Catacombs, those 
on children’s or infants’ tombs are as three to 
seven. The sign of consecration is apparent on 
all. Here the “chrisma’”’ or monogram, or initial 
of Christ’s name, there the palm and vial of 
blood attesting that though an infant, he had 
been called to shed his blood for the testimony 
marked on his forehead by the believing parent; 
or itis the exclamation, “Jn pace!” or the new 
name given him—for a new name was given to 
each neophyte, adult or child, ever to remind 
him of the vow upon him; and that new name 
was to be his mark in the church of God, in the 
household of faith in which he was a son of the 
adoption, and that he would ever be true to that 
name of his profession. 

The names given in apostolic times at Rome 
were like the following: Pia, Vitalis, Benedicta, 
Victor, Sincerus, Eleeta, Redempta, Candidus, 
ete. 

No name was chosen for him out of paganism 
from which he had been called, nor any Jewish 
bame was given him, for this was a new dispen- 
sation in which he entered and the proselytes, 
among the Jews, discarding the name of the cir 
cumcision, assumed a new name. 

Beautiful girls sleep there, 
Waiting the bridegroom’s call, 
Each lamp is burning brilliantly 
While the night shadows fall, 
And baby martyrs passed 
Straight to the Great “I Am,” 
While sturdier soldiers carved o’er each, 
“Victor, God’s little lamb.” 


Oe 


THE FINEST AMERICAN ORATOR. 

It is saying a good deal to claim that for any 
one man among the host of our splendid heroes 
of the platform and forum, but there can be but 
little question that Patrick Henry, (who said, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,”’) if not the 
greatest American orator, was at least the most 
eloquent one. The following description in the 
National Quarterly Review of the man, with 
some of the great names that shared his inherit- 
ance of genius, will be interesting to all school- 
boys: 

Mr. Henry was above the common height, and 
in later years there was a slight stoop of the 
shoulders, but when animated he always straight- 
ened to his full stature. He wore a brown wig, 
and sometimes a scarlet coat, according to the 
fashion of the day, though usually his dress was 
black, and plain, and sometimes negligent. His 
features were strongly marked and his complex- 
ion dark. His eyes were hazel, or a blue gray, 
as the shadows fell upon his face, for they were 
small and deep set. The expression of his face 
was one of solemnity. A 

Dr. Alexander says that he knew his sister, 
Mrs. Meredith, who was the finest conversation- 
alist he ever met among ladies, and who had a 
native eloquence equal to Henry himself. 50, if 
we go back to Dr. Robinson, the historian, an 
down to his kinsman, Lord Brougham, and his 
celebrated nephew, Wm. L. Preston, of Carolina 
memory, we discover that there is native elo 
— in the Henry family cropping out during 
the last century, scarcely inferior to that of the 
Pitts and Foxes of English renown. 

So we trace the native eloquence of Henry, and 
so we need not be amazed at the strains of 
untaught eloquence, for he was not an oral 
like Fox, after a long training in debate, in spit 
of nature, as Pinckney said, but eloquence ran m 





his native wood-notes. It ‘ran in his blood, and 


burst out on the first occasion. 
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A CHILD’S RESOLVE. 


It is not what I do next week, 
But what I do to-day ; 

Now is the time to strictly watch 
All that I think and say. 

I might resolve a thousand times 
To be good by-and-by, 

And yet remain a naughty child 
Until the day I die. 


I must begin this very hour 
To find out what is right; 
Then I shall surely fail, unless 
I try with all my might. 
For ’tis so easy to go on 
In selfish, careless ways— 
To let the time go idly by, 
And thus waste all my days. 


T’ll learn my lessons well at school, 
Although I'd rather play; 

I'll listen very carefuily 
To what my teachers say. 

And if my mother needs my help, 
When I want to go out, 

I'll do exactly what she says, 
And neither fret nor pout. 


I mean I'll try to do all this; 
But first Pl kneel and pray, 

And ask my Saviour for His help 
To keep me good all day. 

And if I should forget to be 
Obedient and mild, 

He’ll help me try again; for He 
Was once a little child. 


a 


For the Companion. 


FIVE RIDES AT GRANDMA’S. 
Part I. 





Nothing was ever nicer than that summer visit. 
Five little girls at grandma’s all at once! Just to 


think of it! And “out doors” at grandma’s was 
such a big place; and they had full liberty to 
mm and roll, race and ramble to their hearts’ 
content. 

Never mind now how they happened there all 
atone time. It damped the joy of two of them 
at night perhaps, to think of Uncle Charlie lying 
so sick in their city home; but Uncle Charlie got 
well again, so we will not say any thing more 
about that. 

It was so nice that Lizzie and Belle, May and 
Gerty could be at grandma’s together; and as for 
little Putchikins, Midget, Bunch or whatever she 
chanced to be called, grandmother’s was her 
home all the time, but it was none the less a rich 


treat for her to have four merry, loving little 


playmates for a whole week at once. 

“Now what shall we do next?” asked Gerty, 
the noon after they arrived. 

They had already clambered into the hay-mow, 


brought in all the eggs from the hen-coop,—nest 
tags and all,—climbed the low-spreading apple 
tree in the back orchard, swung twenty times 
apiece in the high swing between the elm trees, 
fleaned the strawberry bed of its last fruit and 
Picked the first ripe currants, rolled down the 
hill in front of the house and played catch till 


the noon bell rang. 


Now they had just finished their dinner and 
Were standing on the piazza, ready for the after- 


Noon campaign. 
‘ 


‘let's—~O, let’s ride to the hay-field!’ ex- 
aimed Belle in answer, as the hay-cart was seen | Co. 


hacking out of the barn. 


they ran, and soon all were standing up in 
— jolting off after the last load of hay for 


Season, 


Down the hill, through the grassy lane, across 
ne springy meadow they went, jolt, jolt; jolt, 
litle Bunch holding on to the front bars of the 
neck; May leaning against one side, while Gerty 

up and down, and swung her hat over 


lil the wheel grazed the ribbons. 


me!” said Lizzie, who was standing in 





the middle of the cart with her arms folded be- | 
hind her; “I can ride without holding on!’ | 
Just then the cart gave a lurch, and Miss Liz- | 
zie would have had a bad fall if Belle had not 
put out her hand and caught her. 
| When they reached the field the little girls | 


| soon tumbled out of the cart and into the hay. | 


| 4 
| They quickly made themselves both useless and 


| useful by knocking down the haycocks and rak- | 
ing up the scatters. Then, while the men were | 
finishing up the load, the children gathered big 
bunches of fragrant wild strawberries to carry 
home to grandma and auntie. 








May, very unwisely, put her cluster into 
her handkerchief, and Midget, less wisely still, 
wrapped hers up in her clean white apron! 

Then for the ride home on top of the load! If 
there were jolts going down, there were worse 
ones going back, only nobody minded them so 
much, with the soft, fresh hay for a cushion. 
| But when the barn was reached, what a tre- 
| mendous shaking up -there was as the cart 
|thumped in over the sill! Gerty’s hat was 
|crushed down into Belle’s face; Belle tumbled 
| over on her back; Lizzie and Midget sat down 
| together, crushing the berries in Midget’s apron; 
| while May, holding up her hands for fear of hit- 
| ting somebody, let go the corners of her handker- 
| chief, and away went all her strawberries over 
the whole load of hay! No matter! no one was 
hurt; so laughing and shouting they all ran into 
the house. 

“T have something pleasant for you to-mor- 
| row,” said auntie, when they had eaten their 
| supper and told over the grand time they had 
been having that day. 

“O, what is it, auntie?” cried all. 

“Ts it another ride?” asked Belle. 

“O, if it is,’ exclaimed Lizzie, “‘we’ll call it 
| Gerty’s ride. This was Belle’s ride we had to- 
| day, because she thought of it first; and let’s 
have a different ride each day!” 

“Yes, this is a ride too,” answered auntie; 
“and if you will all be up bright and early to- 
morrow morning, I’ll tell you then what sort of 
a ride it is. So scamper off to bed and get a 
good long sleep so as to waken early.” 





M. T. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“UNDER THE EVERGREENS, or, A Night with St. 
Nicholas,” is the title of a Christmas story, sparkling 
with fun, fancy and genial humor, by Rev. George 
C. Lorimer. The book has a value beyond its clever- 
ness as a holiday story, as a Baptist clergyman’s es- 
timate of the good influence exerted by a proper 
observance of Christmas customs. Published by 
Shepard & Gill, Boston. 

“HANS BRINKER, or, The Silver Skates,” is a story 
of domestic life in Holland, by Mary Mapes Dodge, 
a lady whose literary work does credit to her pro- 
fession, and who in this delightful volume presents 
an engaging picture of one of the most peculiar 
countries in the world. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 


“ST, NICHOLAS.”—We have réceived three num- 
bers of this new magazine for the young. The first 
was good, the second better, and the last, the Janua- 
ry or holiday number, in our judgment surpasses 
even the Riverside Magazine in its palmiest days, 
which leaves nothing to be said, except to wish the 
enterprise success. “Our Young Folks” has been 
purchased by the publishers of St. Nicholas, which 
gives the new magazine a fair field. New York: 
Scribner & Co. ; 

“Kitty KENT’s TROUBLES,” anew book for girls, 
by Julia A. Eastman, author of $1,000 prize story, 
“Striking for the Right.” Boston: D. Lothrop & 


“Aunt Jo’s SCRAP-BAG,” a racy volume of Euro- 
pean travel, by Louisa M. Alcott, author of “Little 
Women,” &c. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

“BILLy’s CHRISTMAS TREE and Chimes for Chil- 
dren,” by Mrs. 8, F. Keene. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 
pp. 131. 

“THE TEMPERANCE DRAMA.” A series of come- 
dies and farces for temperance exhibitions and 
home and school entertainment. By George M. Ba- 
ker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. ‘ 

{Each of the eight dramas are also published sep- 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 











1. 
BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 


A prophet, or the place he went to; 
Though not the place he was sent to. 


The land where many a deed of wonder 


Where Israel pitched and wanted water ; 
And Amalek was met with slaughter. 


The land that yet shall stretch its hands 
To God—the written promise stands. 


_A cave for which a patriarch paid; _ 
Where many precious dead were laid. 


The sword of God on Edom came; 
For Edom, give another name. 
The 


Most clear and deep its fish-pools lie, 
If they compare with lover’s eye. 


ible calls it not a hill. 


When these initials stand aright 

A a will be brought to sight 
Who was in miry dungeon thrown, 
And left to suffer there alone ; 

At king’s command was lifted out, 
With rotten rags and old cast clout. 


2. 
REBUS. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


Was wrought ere Sinai shook with thunder. 


The ee where once the moon stood still; 


M. T.C. 
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1874. BETTER THAN EVER! 


MOORE’S 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


1874. 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly. 





THis FAMovs WEEKLY, which has been the Leading 
ing and Largest-Circulating Journal of its class for over 
Twenty Years, not only “still lives’ but purposes to ren- 
der its ensuing (XX1Xth) volume better than any yet pub- 
lished. Moore's RuRAL is the STANDARD AUTHORITY 
on Agriculture, Horticulture and _ Domestic 
Agate: and_a Choice, High-toned and Popular Lit- 
erary and Family Paper. No other journal in its 
sphere has such a large and able corps of Editors and Con- 
tributors, and none comprises so many Departments or so 
great a variety of Subjects, Illustrations, etc. National 
in Character and Objects, and adapted to both Town and 
Country, ithas ardent admirers in every State, Territory 
and Province on tne Continent. Ever earnestly advocat- 
ing the Rights and Interests of the Industrial Classes, 
Moore’s RuRAL NEW-YorKER has long been the 


FARM AND FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 


and ge | has no peer in its important Sphere of Jour- 
nalism. Believing in Tact, Talent and the discusgion of 
such timely Topics as are of paramount interest to Pro- 
ducing People, it employs the ablest talent in the land. 
and furnishes the Best PAPER for 


THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
THE STOCK GROWER, 
THE DAIRYMAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, Etc. 


In the future no pains will be spared to render the paper 
indispensable to the Rural and Industrial Population of 
the Country, and a welcome guest at every fireside it may 
visit. The Reading for the Family and Young People, 
with appropriate Illustrations, will receive increased care 
and attention, while none of the Practical Departments 
will be neglected—our aim being to EXCEL in every and 
all features, and to furnish the best combined RuRAL, 
LITERARY and FAMILY NEWSPAPER obtainable. 


STYLE, TERMS, Etc. 


Moore’s RuRAL NEw-YORKER contains Sixteen Quar- 
to Pages, weekly, finely and profusely Illustrated and 
neatly Printed. Only $250 per year—in clubs of ten or 
more, $2 per copy. Now is the time to subscribe 
for 1874. Great Premiums or Cash Commissions to 
Club Agents. Specimens, Premium Lists, etc., sent FREE 
to all disposed to act as Agents. Address 

2—2t D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTon:\woRKER 











BLANKS. 


nh 
covered with ——. 
with —. 
4. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


An edible, in summer green, 
Though but a consonant is seen. 


A liquor that is often brewed; 

The Scotch is best, I’ve understood. 
What lawyers do, and children too, 

To gain the end they have in view. 
Important organ of your head; 
Without it, sweetest sounds were dead. 


A consonant ;—’twill also stand 
For stream that runs in Scotia’s land. 





2. Hedged In (inn). 
3. Canter-bury-bell ; 


Gates Ajar. 
Sweet- William ; 





(Fill the blanks with the same word transposed.) 


The toll-keeper’s son had no —— but the —- ——. 
e —— —— in the king’s train were profusely 


When her friend came, her whole face — w 
B 


8. 0. R. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A young animal. 3. A falsifier. 
2. A river. 4. Rent asunder. 


L. Goss. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Courage—our age. Crockery—rockery. Radish 
—adish. Panther—anther. Premorse—remorse. 


Catch-fly ; 





Patented June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker eve" invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions for use, with sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia Ct. Please state in what paper 
you saw this. 42—15t 











PATENTS OBTAINED -~-- for Inventors. 
No charges unlesssuccessful. Pamphletsent free. 
C. A. Saw, Solicitor, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


" STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 
73h, NEVERSLIDE FromTHEPocKeT. 
= 


~ 'Y PENCIL. ——S 
RICTIONRING & LEAD ERASER — 











bell; Lark-spur; Mari-gold; Snow-drop; Candy- 
tuft; an wate Prim-rose ; Snap-drag-on. 
4. 


FOE 
COUNT 

END 
5. “Serpents lurk in every wine cup.” 
6. Wedge-wood. 





Male and Female, to sell Land- 
A GENTS scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes, 
Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
i per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
§4 25 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
$2 perhundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 37 








OATMEAL Ghx°e8e, tomer 





WARDS INK 


Cow-slip; Snow-ball; Dande-lion ; Dog-wood ; Hare- s 


Y HT.CUSHMAN.N.BENNINCTONVT. 


500 per cent. for Agents. Sells to every person you meet 
who uses Lead Pencils. Samples and terms postpaid for 
10 cents and stamp. 3— 








VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Universal 

Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., 
etc. Price 25 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master. a A which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, 
etc., may be acquired ina few hours. Price 25 cents. 

The tump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Kecitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 

hes, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Sec 
Sight Mystery, racticed by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained. In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 52 
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arately for the convenience of performers.) 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
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TRIOS 


The Surscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New Sonne can commence at any time during 
the yer 

THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters aré re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
pee is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
00k8 unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
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FOLKS IN THE SHED AND CATTLE 
IN THE PARLOR. 

The Irishman who boards and lodges his pig in 
the house with himself and family does rather more 
than humanity requires, and if we may credit the 
following picture in an editorial from the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, the Pennsylvania Dutchmen rather 
overdo the principles of Mr. Bergh and the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the matter 
of barns for their cows and calves: 

“In Chester and Lancaster Counties is, I think, the 
most finished farming in the Union. The farms, 
composed of a brick-dust sort of soil, are cultivated 
from fence to fence, every rood, as the farms of 
Flemings and of Brittany are cultivated from 
hedge to hedge. Cattle stand with their four feet in 
two feet of clover. Every field is a park; every 
bara is a cow palace; every pig-pen is a porcine par- 
adise. 

“Pennsylvania is pre-eminently the State of barns. 
Think of a three-story stone barn, with a swell front 
and dormer windows in the roof, and a luxurious 
portico where the Sybaritic calves chew the cud of 
swect contentment on summer evenings! And then 
behold tho little cabin in the rear, where the agri- 
cultural Dutchman lives with his “frow,’’ and where 
the children lie on the floor and envy the happy 
calves in the lattiee portico. 

“Every barn is three times as large as the house, 
which serves as a sort of appendage, and, as it were, 
plays second fiddle to it. The barn is headquarters, 
and the house a sort of sentry-box, where the man 
resides who takes care of it. The barn is slated, 
painted, corniced, cisterned, lightning-rodded, and 
the pig-sty is glazed; the chicken-coops are painted, 
and the worm-fences are whitewashed as far as you 
ean see.” 


SNOT HIS GRANDCHILD. 
One of those heart-breaking aceidents which no 
eare can prevent is related by a Pennsylvania paper 
ns having occurred at Hopewell, in that State: 


Mr. Henry Gates, a gentleman about seventy years 
of age, was stopping with his son, Martin Gates. 
During the course of the day, the little children 
eume to the conclusion that it would be right and 
proper to have chicken for supper for grandpa, and 
requested him to shoot the chicken. The mother 
and a little boy about four years of age stood in the 
door to watch the proceedings. The old gentleman 
went around the barn, and espied a plump pullet 
perched on a stick on the barn floor. He took aim 
and fired—the chicken dropped, with its head sev- 
ered from its body, but the fatal bullet, after passing 
through the barn-door, struck the child in she head 
and caused death immediately. 


ie ~~ = 
SELF-BETRAYED., 
Wealth cannot buy good sense, or fine culture, nor 


can it hinder ignorant people from betraying them- 
selves on awkward occasions. 


The wife of an up-town citizen, who has grown 
wealthy during the past few years by the advance of 
real estate, went abroad a few a: aya ago. One of her 
acquaintances asked her what particular purpose she 
had in going, and what she expected to enjoy most. 
“QO, [don’t care much about Europe,” she replied, 
“on my account. The main object t have in my king 
this trip is to have the portraits of these children’ 
—— to three homely girls of nine, eleven and 

hirteen—“painted by the old masters. 


——— —_ 
A NEBRASKA SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


A Sunday school missionary thus describes a school 
he orgavized in a “Dug-out” in Nebraska: “The 
school-house is fourteen by sixteen feet; half dug- 
out and half-sod house, and closely resembles a de 
verted cave. In the centre of the room a large 
is placed to support the sod reof. The floor c 
earth, not very smooth, but quite substantial. The 
walls are rough and unattractive, not stone, or wood, 
or raortar, but earth. The pon 1: bail from diffor- 
@xt parts of the eoustry, the majority from New 
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| York, and all enter heartily into the Sunday school. 

| Said an elderly lady, ‘We used to live within hear- 

iF ing of church bells, and when we lett New York and 

| came West, it almost killed us at first.” There is but 

| one frame-building in this district, the others are 
sod-houses and dug-outs.’’ 
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| Wit IN CONGRESS. 
| Mr. Cox, of New York, gexerally called “Sunset 
| Cox,” is one of the wittiest members of Congress. | 
But Mr. Blaine, the Speaker, got ahead of him re- | 
| cently, and beat him fairly at his own weapons. | 
| There is genuine wit in his reply. 
\3 
The Washington Star says that on Monday last | 
Sunset Cox was more than usually active and irre- 
pressible in the House. Finally, when the House 
came to an agreement to proceed with the debate on 
the salary bill in twenty-minute speeches, Cox dis- 
patched a page with the following note: 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER,—Put me down Sreoety 
minutes. 8. 8. C. 


To which the Speaker replied,— 


DEAR Cox,—I would be delighted if I a“ keep 
you down half that time. J. B. 


a. 
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IN A COAL-PIT. 


An accident occurred in a coal-pit by which sev- 
eral lives were lost. Two boys managed to get hold 
of a chain hanging by the side of a pit, and so had 
the prospect of being saved if they could hold on till 

help came. As soon as possible a man wassent down 
| with a rope to see if there were any alive who might 
| be drawn up. In going down he came first to a boy 
}named Daniel Harding. When he offered to help 
him, the noble-minded boy said, “Don’ tmind me; I 
can hold on a little longer; but Joe Brown, there, is 
nearly cxhausted. Save him first.” Joe Brown was 
saved, and so was the noble-hearted boy who saved 
him. 


—_—- 
THE COW AND THE SMOKER. 


When a man milks a cow, he should not attempt 
to smoke a cigar at the same time. A young man 
out in the country tried it, and got along well enough 
until he lowered his head and touched the cow’s 
flank with the lighted end of his weed. The next 
instant himself and cigar were dreadfully “put out.” 
The cow introduced about two tons weight into one 
of her hind legs, and then passed it under the milk- 
er’s jaw. When he cael whirling round, and the 
myriads of stars that he saw had disappeared, he said 
farming was the hardest work a man could put his 
hands to. 

oe ee aes 


GOOD LANGUAGE, 


Young peop sle should acquire the. habit of correct 
speaking and writing, and abandon as early as _possi- 
ble any use of slang words and phrases. The longer 
you put this off, the more difficult the acquirement of 
correct language will be; and if the golden age of 
youth, the proper season for the acquisition of lan- 
guage, be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim 
will most probably be doomed to talk slang for life. 
fou have merely to use the language which you 
read, instead of the slang which you hear, to form a 
taste in agreement with the best speakers and poets 

in the country. 
_ 

A BEAUTIFUL TREE, 

The camphor tree perfumes the air, and its leaves 
yield the finest honey. It often reaches a hundred 
feet in height, with a girth of fifty feet. The precious 
gum is feund sometimes in layers as large as a man’s 
arm, but more frequently in small fragments, ex- 
tracted with sharp-pointed instruments. The wood 
is excellent for house, ship-timber and furniture, and, 
excepting the teak and calambuco, is the only wood 
never attacked by the myriads of voracious insects in 
the East Indies. The common kinds of camphor are 
procured by distillation. 
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“MONEY is very tight,” said a thief who was try- 
ing to break open a bank vault. 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD boy recently complained that 
his teeth “had trod on his tongue.” 


Ir is announced from Washington that the late 
President Lincoln’s coachman has been appointed to 
a snug place in the Treasury Department. This gocs 
far to confirm the popular belief that ours is wstable 
government. 


DURING the recent storm near Paris, Tenn., a ne- 
gro cabin was blown down, and an infant child that 
was sleeping in the cabin at the time the storm struck 
it was carried a considerable distance and safely de- 

osited under the trestlework of the railroad, where 
it was found alive and unhurt the next morning. 


THERE is a professor in one of our cities who prog- 
nosticates the weather some days ahead. Sometimes 
he hits it, and sometimes he doves not. When he 
does hit it, he attributes it to his sagacity; but when 
he does not hit it he attributes it to disturbances in 
the diffusive influx of the tine lines of the radiating 
influences of the sun’s solarity. This should be con- 
clusive. 

ACCOMMODATION TRAIN.—One rainy day last 
week an old lady hailed a New Haven horse car on 
one of the muddy streets in that city, when the gen- 
tlemanly conductor: stopped his car where there is 
usually a dry cross walk, and the old iy! stepped up 
on the platform, walked across, and then stepped 
down the other side, remarking as she did so, “that 
“she didn’t know what she suvuld have done if it had 
not been for that car.” 





WE would refer all whe keep a family expense account 
to the advertisement of R. 1. Merrill in another column. 


Does the storm keep you from the lecture? Do the 
winter evenings seem long? Have the old games become 
worn and lost theirfreshness? Get now Avilude, or Game 
of Birds. No game has so happy a combination of keen 
enjoyment in its play, with sv mach useful information 
conveyed by the beautiful pictures of Birds and their fine 
and correct descriptions, Sent postpaid, for seventy-five 
cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 2—2t 


| 


No uss of taking the huge, offensive, griping, drastic 
pills, put up in cheap weod or paste-board boxes, when 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or Sugar-Coated, 
Concentrated Root and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious Gran- 
ules—ecarcely larger than mustard 





seeds- as 


‘$ 








much power as any large pills, and neatly put up in little | Tse. 


vials that preserve their virtues unimpaired for any length | 
of time, in any climate, can be had for 25 cents of all 
Druggists. Com. 
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- A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
ELTY Co , Biddeford, Me 49— 


> A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
yard ) paid. H. 1. SUAW, Alfred, Me. 43—13t 


Nov- 
13t 





NV ONEY made rapid/y with Stencil “and 4 Key Cc heck 
i Outtits Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 38. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 14— —ly 


AKE “AY ER’S 's ARS. APARILL. A ‘to purify 

the biow! ond purge out the humors, pimples, boils 
and sores which are merely emblems of the rottenness 
within. 3—It 


Pa, ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards "printed in 
e best style, sent by mail for 25 cts. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, fur 10 cts. Agent’s outfit, 20 cts. ULL- 
MAN & CO., 2 W inter | Street, Boston. 51—4t 


EAD TWIC E. Your name neatly printed on 50 

Eureka Bristol Cards for 25 cents, on Wedding Bris- 

tol, Lavender or Rose tint Bristol, 35 cents. Address linc 

5centsextra, Card Case 10 cents. Blank cards for Au- 

tographs, 16 cents apack. F. M. BABCOCK, 8 Dart- 
mouth Place, Boston, Mass. 3—lt roll 


HE IMPERIAL STAMP > ALBUM (p (published 

Nov. 1, 1873,) is the only album giving spaces for all 
the U S. Oficial Stamps. It is illuetrated with 800 en- 
gravings, including a very handsome series of the Arms of 
countries. Llustrated prospectus, giving full particulars, 
for 3 cents. Address STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., 
Stamp Importers, Plymouth, England. 48—tf 





We will send 12 ——_ a for $1,—your choice 
from 100 varieties. Forwarded by 
MAIL OR EXPRESS. 

For further information_we refer you to our Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Plants and Seeds. sent 
free to all on to others on receipt of 10c,— 
less ba a, half the e 

u. E. Sowsrsce, heed Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR | THE | HOLIDAYS. 
An Elegant Gift. A pair of beautiful 
Chromos. new subject just issued. 
TEARS AND SMILES. 

Nicely mounted. Asking price $150, which 
we will send for the next 20 days to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 75 cents and stamp. 

A. 8. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, 

3—2t New Bedford, Mass. 
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Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best" thing in the world. 
Sold at Broadway, New 
York, and by all aa. 


—ly 
DICE CROQUET fsieets 
new and beauti 
ful Parler Game just out. 1t is certainly one of the 
most interesting and fascinating games ever published, 
and is fast becoming THB popular game of the age. Send 
for descriptive circular. For sale at the book and toy 
stores. Published, wholesale and retail, by F. 
WwW ‘RIGHT, No. 10 W alnut Street, Cinciunati, 0. _ }1t 


ACENTS, LOOK HERE! 


Good employment to good Agents, onacash sala: 
or commission. Address at Once, for particulars F. 
A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. h. 3—4t 
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MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

0.387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 
LN posits ma:le in this Institution commence drawi ing in- 
terest on the first day of each and every month. Interest 
is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of interest excceding that paid by any other savings 
institution. The Institution has a guarantee fund s— - 
000 for "the express protection of depositors. 


TAPE-WORM 


J AM, Phila., Pa. 


ADVICES: 


agency for the Propie’s ATLAS. kai B... &. 
w veekiy. Instructions free. J. DAVID WILLIAMS, 
46 Beekman st, N.Y. 


WITHOUT 


SILVER TIPS 


Three weeks is the extent of wear for chil- 
dren’s shoes. 


REMOVED in 2 hours! 
Circular free. =< 
seal 





oa 1a 
(ae profit- 
aa z, 4 
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$5 000 For ac a case of Asthma, Cough, Cold or 

9] Consumption that Adamson’s Balsam fails 

GO to cure. GEO, C. GOODWIN ae 
A Agents, Boston. 9eows 

BOYS | can make } MONRY » 80 can 

by_ getting subscribers 


ony where for my Club Agency. Writeme G it RES 
> Be 


». P. cu RIIS, Ne ‘North Parma, N 
HE NS. Cometites * make Hens Lay. A fine 
4 s Sweet eal, made from Blood, Bones 


and meat. Trial bag, 00-Ib. bag, $225. BOW- 
3—4t 


KER & SP ARROW, i t Broad St., * Boston. 
$5to perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working 
“pe Rebceometannt sprain Ao make more money at 


work for ‘atu their 3s or all the time than at anything 
tise, Particulars tren “Addrese@, ‘Stinson & Oo. Portland. Maine, 


Sam ple free. 








SAN. 15, 18%4, 


W. B. SEARS, 
Insurance Agency, 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co, 
Firemans Fund Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Oo. 


Equitable Fire Insurance Co. 


Fairfield County Fire Ins. Co, 


74 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON. 


FAMILY EXPENSE DIARY. 


Designed for the use of Families and Individuals in 
keeping a correct account of expenses. Printed with col- 
umns of all kinds of household expenses following each 
day of the month throughout the year, with “annual sum- 
mary” of expenses at theend. Made on fine writing p 
per and bound incloth. Sent postpaid on receipt of 4 4 
cents by addressing the Publisher, 


R. I. MERRILL, Stationer, 
3 BostTox, Mass. 








THE er 
CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 

GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
AWritten Warranty for 5 Years with 


Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 
BOSTON. 


11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York. 





AT 


VIENNA 1873, .. PARIS 1867, 


AND IN AMERICA ALWAYS! 
THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


HIGHEST MEDALS 


For Demonstrated Superierity ! 
PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 





apo. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 

No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 

&™ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





HE manufacture of SMITH'S GLASS VISITING 
i. AND BUSLNESS CARDS has now reached an ii 
mense success, constantly employing 7 men to kee! du 

with the orders that daily pour in from all_parts o! 

American Continent, England and the West 4 
Agents write that they never had any thing that took 
well. Every one is dclighted with them, and the busines 
increases daily. The following advertisement and 
prompt and faithful way he conducts the business has 
made Mr. Smith’s name familiar throughout the land. 


GLASS CARDS RED, BLUE, WHITE, Cle 


wa irans arent. 
beautif tifu ny fe 
ed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 3 rots Le 5 
$1; sample 10 cents. Must nave Agents EV ERY WHERE. 
Outfits 25 cents. F. K. Smith, Bangor, Me. L 
He wants another 1000 Agents at once, who can ensil 
earn $5 to $25aday. Try it. You are sure to suce’ 
3— 





GOOD EVERY TIME AND WAY. 


Cable 


Boots and Shoes wear longer, easier to 
Feot than any other kind. 


Screw Wire 
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